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Re Parent Education 

A Letter to the Editor implies that it took the 
National Association of the Deaf, THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN and other organizations or publications too long 
to attempt to acquaint parents with the true facts 
regarding deafness and the education of deaf chil¬ 
dren. The letter points out that for something like 
three decades there has been the John Tracy Clinic 
correspondence course for parents and that for even 
longer the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf has all too often been the reference for 
those seeking advice. 

The NAD was handicapped for a long time by 
lack of resources—funds and staff. It was not until 
1948 that the Silent Worker was revived; it was not 
until a few years ago that THE DEAF AMERICAN 
gained wider circulation among parents and educators. 

It was not until recently that parents and profes¬ 
sionals came forward with support of a pragmatic 
nature. The Parents Section in the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf is just gaining mo¬ 
mentum. 

The NAD itself put out pamphlets and reprints 
for years but with admittedly limited circulation. In 
the meantime the advocates of pure oralism had near¬ 
ly all the resources and the offensive in presentation 
of one side of the picture. 

While the NAD is concerned with educational 
problems, it has other objectives calling for their 
share of funding and efforts. This is in contrast to 
the AGBA which limits its work to a single objective. 

The NAD has been, and more so of late, striving 
to get the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
in the U. S. Office of Education to involve more deaf 
persons on the planning and policy-making levels. 
The NAD, along with the Council of Organizations of 
the Deaf, has been trying to get more information 
on the activities and advice(?) of the National Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Education of the Deaf—as well 


as trying to achieve a fairer representation of quali¬ 
fied deaf persons on the committee itself. 

Before leaving this subject, we should point out 
that the involvement of parents themselves has made 
a world of difference in the NAD’s efforts to pre¬ 
sent the facts about education of deaf children. 
These parents have scored point after point in their 
fight with theorists who are more concerned with 
fitting children into a mold regardless of conse¬ 
quences. 

The NAD does not have grants from corporations 
and individuals running into tens of thousands of 
dollars for public relations(?) campaigns to espouse 
theories, but it is trying to reach parents with sin¬ 
cere and meaningful information. THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN is printing more and more articles dealing with 
educational approaches, with most of such articles 
being reprinted for mass distribution. 

Nanette Fabray's Efforts 

This month’s cover picture deals with Nanette Fa- 
bray’s discussion of problems of the deaf in a recent 
Los Angeles telecast. Unfortunately, we were unable 
to obtain the script in time for publication. 

Miss Fabray has come under heavy fire from the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association since she deliv¬ 
ered a blistering indictment of theorists at a Wash¬ 
ington award program last spring. She is accused of 
being a do-gooder lacking the background and under¬ 
standing of educational and life problems. Those who 
fear the impact of her efforts hint that organizations 
and/or individuals are using her and her movie-tele¬ 
vision image. This is far from the truth because Miss 
Fabray has the courage of her own convictions and 
certainly has the benefit of association in depth with 
deaf adults who know the score. (What about some 
other “big names”?) 

Miss Fabray knows that the proof of the pudding 
lies in the eating even though she lacks a doctorate 
and has never been a teacher, nor is she the presi¬ 
dent of some institution of higher learning who is 
relatively unfamiliar with deafness and the deaf. 
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Five-week Theatrical Curriculum . . 


Summer School By The Sea 

By HELEN POWERS 


Black-clad figures pierced the sunlight 
that flooded the rehearsal barn at the 
Eugene O’Neill Memorial Theater Cen¬ 
ter, as the dancers fought for mastery 
of rhythm against the odds of silence. 
They moved to the pounding beat of 
a big bass drum. A fierce beauty, fired 
by determination, filled the room. All 
the dancers were deaf. 

The young people in leotards were 
among the 35 deaf students selected 
annually to attend the summer school 
conducted by the National Theatre of 
the Deaf at the O’Neill Theater Center 
i n Waterford, Connecticut. The 
scholarship program pays their tran¬ 
sportation, room, board, and tuition 
through a government grant from the 
Bureau of Education of the Handicapped, 
Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

The intensive five-week semester 
plunges into the depths of theater skills 
and stagecraft with a singularity of 
purpose that obliterates the passage of 
time as each day merges into the excite¬ 
ment of the next. The curriculum is 
a concentrated measure of a studio 
acting course that is capsuled and ad¬ 
ministered with energetic finesse. 

At Waterford each member of the 
unusual faculty is qualified by the 
credentials of success. All of the in¬ 
structors, both deaf and hearing, have 
achieved individual recognition in the 
field they come to teach. Because it 
is a school of experience, rather than 
one of textbook technique, accomplish¬ 
ment is accelerated and achievement 
practical and authentic. 

The students seek admission by apply¬ 
ing to NTD. They come for various rea¬ 
sons. Some are teachers in schools for 
the deaf or attend Gallaudet College 
where they are studying to become 
teachers. Others are students at the Na¬ 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf 



Gina Blau, instructor in Hindu movement, demon¬ 
strates the angular beauty of an ancient art form. 


in Rochester who are interested in the 
all-important technical side of theater, 
such as lighting, costumes and set 
design. Still others are typical of the 
stagestruck stars of tomorrow whose 
ambitions no longer need be stifled by 
deafness. They come full of dreams and 
eager for knowledge, hoping that they 
may be chosen to fill vacancies in the 
performing company of the National 
Theatre of the Deaf. 

Time at Waterford is evenly divided 
between body movement and acting. 
Since deaf theater is more visual than 
verbal, its presentation relies on an 
expressiveness of physical movement 
that rivals ballet in its aesthetic content, 
along with the emotional dramatic in¬ 
volvement of the legitimate stage. 


Since both the faculty and student body 
represent an amalgamation of hearing 
and deaf members, the learning process 
is expedited by the assistance of two 
interpreters, each of whom is the hear¬ 
ing daughter of deaf parents. Com¬ 
munication is neither a problem nor a 
barrier as the common bond of artistic 
interest negotiates its own compromise 
between speaking and signing. 

Sluggishness disappears with the 
morning dew when the students 
assemble for calesthenics at 7:30 each 
day. They are quartered in dormitories 
at the University of Connecticut in near¬ 
by New London, while members of the 
faculty stay on the sprawling theater 
grounds in the broad-porched colonial 
home, known as the “Mansion.” Break¬ 
fast is served cafeteria style, like all 
the other meals, then enjoyed in the 
community dining room, or out of doors. 
Classes begin at 9:00 in the morning, 
six days a week. Two or three classes 
are held simultaneously throughout the 
day, offering three rings of competitive 
excitement to the uninitiated observer. 
Formal instruction ends at 6:00 in the 
evening, but the after-dinner hours are 
spent rehearsing or preparing assign¬ 
ments for the next day’s classes. 

New York director Jack Sydow, whose 
Broadway and touring credits include 
“The Crucible,” “Once Upon a Mat¬ 
tress,” “Luv,” “Milk and Honey,” 

“Guys and Dolls” and “John Brown’s 
Body,” teaches acting. He also directed 
Ethel Merman in the Lincoln Center 
revival of “Annie, Get Your Gun” and 
the television special of the same show 
starring Mary Martin. 

He began working with the deaf when 
he directed the Little Theatre of the 

Deaf and subsequently directed the na¬ 
tional company in “Sganarelle.” His 

classes are conducted in the same man¬ 
ner as acting classes for the hearing, 



Left: Time at Waterford is evenly divided between body movement and acting. Sahomi Tachibana teaches the art of Japanese dance. Right: Pat Graybill 
of the National Theatre of the Deaf is shown on the trampoline in Bill Rhys' tumbling class. 
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In Judith Haskell's dancing classes, Lou Fant in¬ 
terprets, while Miss Haikell pounds out rhythm 
on a drum. 


concentrating on emotional involvement 
and instinctive blocking. Classwork 
consists of lectures and group participa¬ 
tion in scenes from various plays which 
are then open to comment, criticism and 
direction. 

Closely allied to the acting classes are 
those in sign-mime, conducted by Ber¬ 
nard Bragg. “Sign-mime” is the beauti¬ 
fied, theatricalized rendition of signs 
which increases its effectiveness on 
stage by the creative addition of 
modified mime. Sign-mime is com¬ 
parable to Shakespearian English. 

Bragg is a performing member of both 
the National Theatre and the Little 
Theatre of the Deaf. He studied mime 
under Marcel Marceau, and worked for 
many years as a professional performer 
prior to joining the company as an actor. 
While he taught at the California School 
for the Deaf in Berkeley, he had his 
own weekly television show in San 
Francisco, billed as “The Quiet Man.” 
His most recent television exposure has 
been on the David Frost show. The 
beauty and quality of his manual expres¬ 
sion has earned him the title of the 
“Man with the Golden Hands.” 

Since the deaf actor’s hands are 
comparable to the hearing actor’s voice, 
coaching is therefore conducted on the 
same premise. As the stage voice must 
be raised to sound normal, so the 
manual movement must be exaggerated 
to look normal to an audience. 

Working with two girls in an amphi¬ 
theater on the lawn, Bragg had each 
of them go to the top of the stadium 
seats on either side of the arena to 
overcome their difficulty with projection. 
When they had assumed their position, 
he said, “Now talk (sign) to each 
other!” The experiment was an amusing 
one to the other members of the class 
and to the girls themselves, but the 
results were instantaneous and impress¬ 
ive. The signs became not only bolder 
but more beautiful. 

Creativity is another aspect of the 
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sign-mime lessons. The students must 
adapt the language of sign to words 
as they perform scenes in class. Finger¬ 
spelling is discouraged and replaced by 
new signs created to bypass the tedium 
of spelling words for which no signs 
exist. All of this, of course, must be 
done within the bounds of the language 
oi signs so that the meaning will not 
become obscure to the deaf person who 
sees it. The class is both stimulating 
and challenging. 

Up until this year sign-mime classes 
were also taught by Eric Malzkuhn, who 
began working with sign-mime 25 years 
ago when he set the words of “Jabber- 
wocky” into motion. At Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, when Malzkuhn was a student 
there, he staged “Arsenic and Old Lace” 
during its Broadway run. He had to 
write the producers of the New York 
show for permission to do it in Washing¬ 
ton with deaf performers, convincing 
them that his audiences would not 
compete with those on Broadway. The 
producers were intrigued and not only 
granted him the permission to do the 
show royalty-free but sent 20 compli¬ 
mentary scripts to the college. 

When the show opened at Gallaudet, 
the curious producers came to see it. 
They were so impressed with its theatri¬ 
cal calibre and its value to its deaf 
audience, that they invited the college 
cast to take over the stage of the Fulton 
Theatre on Broadway for an evening 
and present “Arsenic and Old Lace” 
in the language of signs for New York 
City’s deaf. 

When the night arrived, each member 
of the Broadway cast made up his 
counterpart from Gallaudet. Malzkuhn 
was playing the Karloff role of 
“Jonathan” and Karloff loaned him his 
shoes to wear on stage. The show was 
reviewed by Brooks Atkinson. This was 
in 1942, and it wasn’t until NTD ap¬ 
peared at the Longacre Theatre in 1969 
that a deaf company performed on 
Broadway again. 


Picture credits: Harry Cohen 

J. Ranelli, who directed “Songs from 
Milkwood” for NTD last season, con¬ 
ducts a theater laboratory at Waterford. 
The program consists of directing tech¬ 
niques that focus on theater games to 
elicit involvement. The course is par¬ 
ticularly useful to those who expect to 
use their training working with children. 

Each year a number of special 
students are enrolled in Fred Voelpel’s 
stage craft classes. Voelpel’s Broadway 
costume credits include “No Strings,” 
“Peter Pan,” “The Milk Train Doesn’t 
Stop Here Anymore” and “Sophie.” He 
teaches the students at Waterford the 
same methods of set, lighting and cos¬ 
tume design used on Broadway. They 
learn how to research the period for 
which they are designing, visit fabric 
stores, furniture stores and other 
theaters in the area to develop their 
understanding of the materials and 
conditions with which they will be work¬ 
ing. They learn all the secrets and skills 
as they must be applied to the trade. 

A course in the history of theater is 
offered to first-year students by Robert 
F. Panara. Panara is a professor at 
the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf at Rochester Institute of 
Technology. Prior to that he taught at 
Gallaudet College and New York School 
tor the Deaf. His scholarly wisdom is 
complemented by a sparkling humor that 
endows the classics with a present-day 
realism. 

Beginning with the Golden Age of 
Greece, his course traces the develop¬ 
ment of theater through the centuries 
to the present time, noting the particular 
contribution that is representative of 
each period in history. Panara is also 
responsible for many of the NTD adapta¬ 
tions, and his poem “On His Deafness” 
has been performed many times by the 
company. 

In addition to Judith Haskell’s creative 
dance classes, Sahomi Tachibana teach- 
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Fred Voelpel (right) teaches Broadway methods of design to special students at Waterford. The students 
are, from left to right, Elizabeth Baird, Lois Hoover, Guy Wonder III, Betty Miller, Lois Gower, Alfred 
Corrado and Dorothy Miles. 


es Japanese dance. Miss Tachibana, a 
diminutive black-haired beauty, gives 
dance concerts and is on the staff of 
the Buddhist Academy in New York. 

A corresponding course in Hindu 
movement is given by Gina Blau who, 
although an American by birth, received 
her training in India where the degree 
of “Jewel of the Dance” was conferred 
upon her by the Indian Institution of 
Fine Arts in Madras. An accomplished 
musician, she also holds a bachelor of 
law degree from St. John’s College. 
F acial expression and eye movement are 
an intrinsic part of the geometric pat¬ 
terns of the temple art form used by 
Miss Blau to enhance the body control 
of the students, few of whom have ever 
studied dancing before. 

William Rhys, one of the hearing read¬ 
ers for the National Theatre of the Deaf, 
teaches tumbling. When he was invited 
to teach in the summer school four years 
ago, he was immediately captivated by 
the experimental stages of the new art 
form. An experienced dramatic actor in 
his own right, he learned the language 
of signs and stayed with the company. 
Beginning with balance exercises and 
falling, his course includes forward rolls, 
backward rolls, cartwheels, slow motion 
football and trampoline practice. This 
physical discipline is geared to perfect 
stage falls and develop balance and con¬ 
trol. 

Classes in fencing are held on the 
lawn under the direction of George C. 
White III, the president of the O’Neill 
Center who has been an avid swordsman 
since his college days at Yale. He is 
ably assisted by his wife Betsy. Fencing 
form is one of the most exacting artistic 
disciplines for body grace and beauty. 

When the five weeks of intensive 
theatrical training are over, many of 
the students return to their communities 
or schools to share with others the new 
techniques and skills they have acquired. 


Theater is a popular and essential part 
of campus life, so those who are plan 
ning a career teaching other deaf find 
the summer courses inestimable in 
value. The training received at Water¬ 
ford is priceless because it cannot be 
obtained any place else at any price. 

When there are vacancies in the 
performing company, some of the 
promising young students are invited to 
join the National Theatre of the Deaf 
to further develop their talents as profes¬ 
sional theatrical performers. The school 
perpetuates the development of new tal¬ 
ent so that the theater of the deaf may 
rekindle its fires and burn forever. 

The National Theatre of the Deaf has 
made many things possible for the deaf 
that were not possible before. It is an 
important contribution to the ad¬ 
vancement of the deaf because it shows 
a hearing world that behind the mask 
of silence there is artistry, knowledge 
and beauty. It has changed the image 
of garbled speech and poor communica¬ 
tion to one of artistic challenge and 
disciplined intelligence. 

It has helped the deaf realize that 
there are many new horizons they can 
reach and given them the courage to 
try. Certainly if 14 deaf performers can 
command the rapt attention of a hearing 
audience for better than two hours, no 
dream need ever be dreamed in vain 
again. Its challenge is equal to its merit. 
Waterford is only the beginning, and the 
end is nowhere in sight. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Seeking a reliable source of income? 

Commissions on subscriptions to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN earn a commission 
of $1.00 for each new subscription and 
75c for each renewal subscription. Con¬ 
tact the Editor for details. 


Indiana Rehabilitation Division 

Makes Promotion, Appointment 

The Indiana Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division recently took a long step toward 
providing more adequate vocational re¬ 
habilitation services for the deaf with the 
appointment of Alan R. Parnes as coun¬ 
selor for the deaf and hard of hearing 
and promotion of Douglas S. Slasor to a 
new position as supervisor, deaf and spe¬ 
cial programs. 

Walter J. Penrod, state VR director, 
made the announcement at a workshop 
last June. The workshop brought to¬ 
gether representatives of the deaf com¬ 
munity, rehabilitation, education and in¬ 
dustry to discuss problems of the deaf 
in each of these areas. 

Mr. Slasor and Mr. Parnes are both 
graduates of Gallaudet College, where 
Mr. Slasor also served as Episcopal chap¬ 
lain for students before taking a position 
with the church in southern California. 
Mr. Parnes was with Project DEAF at 
Columbus, Ohio, before moving to In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Mr. Penrod, noting the many unmet 
needs of the deaf in Indiana, said he 
hopes to add several more specialists to 
his staff. Mr. Slasor, in his first special 
projects as supervisor, is working on a 
cooperative program to improve services 
for deaf and mentally retarded children 
who up to now have been considered too 
young for vocational rehabilitation pro¬ 
grams yet can not be accepted by the 
school for the deaf, and to implement a 
comprehensive mental health program for 
deaf adults now scattered in various state 
hospitals and institutions where no spe¬ 
cialized programs or trained staff are 
available. 

USA Ski Squad Named 
For VII Winter Games 

Under the sponsorship of the USA-World 
Games for the Deaf Committee of the 
American Athletic Association of the Deaf, 
Inc., six women and nine men have been 
named to the USA deaf ski squad for the 
VII World Winter Games for the Deaf 
in Adelboden, Switzerland, January 25-29, 
1971. 

The men named for the USA Alpine 
team: George Balsley II. Amherst, Mass.; 
Ronald Borne, Hanover, Mass.; Jarlath 
Crowe, Northampton, Mass.; Robert 
Holmes, Spokane, Wash.; Dan F. Miller, 
New York City, N.Y.; Larry Ottem, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Richard Roberts, 
Gloverville, N.Y.; and Scott Sigoda, 
Bronx, N.Y. Alan Gifford of Fairhaven, 
Mass., has been selected as a cross-coun¬ 
try racer. 

The five women: Prudence Ainslie, Min¬ 
neapolis, Minn.; Barbara Ann Hayes, Se¬ 
attle, Wash.; Tammy Marcinuk, Fitch¬ 
burg, Mass.; Diane Sigoda, Bronx, N.Y.; 
and Susan Stokes, Logan, Utah. Suan 
Mozzer of Manchester, Conn., will be on 
the USA cross-country team. 

Sigoda, Roberts and Marcinuk are the 
only repeaters from the 1967 USA deaf 
ski team participating at the VI Winter 
Games in Berchtesgaden, West Germany. 
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Southern California Gallaudet College Alumni 
Present Cogswell Award To Nanette Fabray 


The Cogswell Award, presented annually 
by the Gallaudet College Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, is given to a lay person who has 
provided inspiration and valuable service 
on behalf of deaf citizens. This year it 
was presented to actress Nanette Fabray. 
Since Miss Fabray was unable to go to 
Washington, D.C., to accept the award, 
the association asked its Southern Cali¬ 
fornia alumni to make the presentation, 
which was held at San Fernando Valley 
State College on August 16. 

The Cogswell Award is named for Alice 
Cogswell, the first pupil of Thomas Gal¬ 
laudet, the first teacher of the deaf in 
America. The Cogswell Award is one of 
the three awards from the Laurent Clerc 
Cultural Fund, a fund created by the 
Centennial Fund. The Laurent Clerc Cul¬ 
tural Fund is named in honor of Laurent 
Clerc, a young Frenchman who left his 
homeland in 1816 to come with Thomas 
Gallaudet to become a teacher of the 
deaf in America. The fund, which began 
in 1967, is used to promote projects and 
activities which will lead to the cultural 
enrichment of deaf people. 

When Nanette Fabray arrived at the 
presentation ceremony with her husband, 
Ranal MacDougall. and son. Jamie, she 
found the room packed with about 250 
people; she was stunned and her eyes 
filled with tears. After Larry Newman, 
a member of the GCAA board of direc¬ 
tors, had presented the award, the audi¬ 
ence gave her a standing ovation. She 
then gave a short talk explaining that she 
had received many awards for her service 
but the Cogswell Award would be special 
for her because it is from a deaf organi¬ 
zation. She also told how she became in¬ 
volved with the deaf, explaining that even 
though she has talent in horseback riding, 
fencing and singing, she discovered that 
she has no talent for lipreading. This got 
her to thinking and led her to work for 
those who advocate total communication- 
manual communication with speech. She 
pledged to continue her service and ended 
her remarks by saying “I love you.” 

The program concluded with Audree 
Norton, an actress from National Theatre 
of Deaf, singing “The Sound of Silence,” 
and her husband, Ken, reciting a poem, 
“To Nanette Wi h Love,” written by Eric 
Malzkuhn who also used vocal interpreting 
at the program: 

TO NANETTE WITH LOVE 

Some people spend their worldly days 
In pursuit of fame 
Or skill in art. 

Some seek to glorify their name 
With success in the money mart 
And some 
A very, very few 

Follow their heart. 

Because you understand 
You have become our champion and star 
People have learned about us 
Wherever you are. 


Your hands have shown our language to be 
Not only a way to teach 
A way to learn 
But a way to touch 
The heart of man. 

—Eric Malzkuhn 

Refreshments were served by the South¬ 
ern California Women’s Club of the Deaf. 
Nanette and her family stayed until late 
in the afternoon.—Etta Smith. 


Oregon State School To Celebrate 
100th Anniversary On November 13 

Governor Tom McCall will be the main 
speaker at the 100th anniversary banquet 
of the Oregon State School for the Deaf 
at Salem on November 13 at 7:30 p.m. 
All former students and employes are in¬ 
vited. Banquet tickets, priced at $3.00, 
must be purchased by November 7. For 
information, contact Keith Lange, Oregon 
State School for the Deaf, 999 Locust 
Street, N. E., Salem, Oregon 97130. 


The complete program: 


THE COGSWELL AWARD TO NANETTE FABRAY 
2:00 p.m. Sunday, August 16, 1970 

San Fernando Valley State College Campus, Northridge, California 
INVOCATION 
INTRODUCTIONS 


Robert Anderson 

Harvey Corson, Class of ’64 


HISTORY OF THE Etta Smith ’66, Secretary of the 

LAURENT CLERC CULTURAL FUND Los Angeles Alumni Chapter 


A SALUTE TO NANETTE 

PRESENTATION OF THE 
COGSWELL AWARD 

RESPONSE 

REMARKS 

“THE SOUND OF SILENCE” 

“TO NANETTE WITH LOVE” 
—by Eric Malzkuhn ’43 

INTERPRETERS 

REFRESHMENTS 


Ray L. Jones, Chairman, Department of 
Special and Rehabilitation Education, SFVSC 

Larry Newman ’48, GCAA Board of Directors 


NANETTE FABRAY MACDOUGALL 

Frederick Schreiber ’42, Executive Secretary 
National Association of the Deaf 

Audree Norton ’52 

Kenneth Norton ’50 

Joyce Groode and Sharon Neumann 

Southern California Women’s Club 
of the Deaf, Inc. 



COGSWELL AWARD WINNER Nanette Fabray, making a symmetrical "a", accepts the Cogswell Award 
from Lawrence Newman, left, and Dr. Tom Mayes, coordinator of special services for the deaf at San 
Fernando Valley State College. 
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A Struggle for Rights . . . 

The Michigan Association Of The Deaf Story 

By JOHN R. SMUCKER and JOHN C. CLAVEAU 


“It is our belief that to better solve 
their own problems the deaf people should 
take care of their own needs and be¬ 
come contributing members of the com¬ 
munity in which they live.” 

This is a quote from the opening re¬ 
marks at the recent biennial convention 
of the Michigan Association of the Deaf 
in Flint by President Durward C. Young. 
He continued: “What is a better solution 
for the deaf? 

“1. More deaf involvement in the plan¬ 
ning of programs 

“2. More vocational training 

“3. Improvement of Vocational Reha¬ 
bilitation 

“4. And the training of young deaf 
leaders.” 

The Michigan Association of the Deaf 
was organized in 1887 and incorporated 
in 1911. It was founded by a group of 
deaf citizens who foresaw the need of an 
organization to advance and protect the 
rights of the deal' in Michigan. It was 
directed by an executive committee and 
board of directors. The association has 
fought discrimination against deaf people 
in the fields of employment, drivers 
rights, auto and life insurance and edu¬ 
cation and for the rights of deaf persons 
to a fair trial in any court case. 

At present the Michigan Association of 
the Deaf has nine chapters in Michigan 
with one or two more in the planning 
stage. The chapters are in Detroit, Flint, 
Lansing, Jackson, Grand Rapids, Kala¬ 
mazoo, Muskegon and Benton Harbor. 
Saginaw and Bay City chapters are being 
organized. 

Associated with the chapters in each 
city are community councils. A com¬ 
munity council is made up of a cross- 
section of people who have an interest 
in the welfare of the deaf, e.g., persons 
representing social and family services, 
physical and mental health, education, em¬ 
ployment, business and industry, recrea¬ 
tion and persons who themselves are deaf 
and who can provide a representative 
viewpoint of deaf people in their own 
communities. Parents of deaf children 
may also be included. 

The main purpose of the community 
council is to identify needs of deaf per¬ 
sons young and old. Needs may vary 
from community to community, depend¬ 
ing on available services and the quality 
and effectiveness of those services. The 
community council may also suggest 
guidelines in procuring additional services 
or the establishment of resources which 
may benefit deaf people or help deaf 
people to help themselves. The attain¬ 
ment of these objectives then becomes 
the pursuit of the Michigan Association 
of the Deaf in support of the local com¬ 
munity council. Essentially, this council 
serves as the mainspring for community 
action for upgrading the economic, cul¬ 
tural and social welfare of the deaf. 


Attempting to keep abreast of changing 
times, in 1937, the MAD turned to the 
state legislature with a bill which created 
the Division of the Deaf and Deafened in 
the State Department of Labor with the 
general purpose of promoting the capa¬ 
bilities and abilities of the deaf in the 
field of employment. Among this agency’s 
duties was the accumulation of statistics 
pertaining to the vocational possibilities of 
the deaf, to prevent discrimination by 
employers, industries, corporations or or¬ 
ganizations with whom they sought em¬ 
ployment and to open new fields of em¬ 
ployment to the deaf. Although in later 
years, due to a limited budget and per¬ 
haps an abundance of red tape, this 
agency became ineffective. It did, dur¬ 
ing its tenure, make the labor market 
more aware of the deaf. And it is strong¬ 
ly believed that the prosperity of deaf 
people in Michigan today is an outcome 
of this agency’s work. This agency was 
headed by a director who was himself 
deaf, Jay C. Howard. 

In 1958, due to the ineffectiveness at 
that time of the Division of the Deaf 
and Deafened and at the urging of friends 
in the legislature, the Michigan Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf brought about, legisla¬ 
tively, the transfer of the responsibilities 
of that agency to the Michigan Employ¬ 
ment Security Commission, with a deaf 
placement consultant in its employ. This 
new agency in the MESC has furthered 
the employment opportunities of the deaf 
and has played an effective public rela¬ 
tions role. Since job placement is car¬ 
ried out by other branches of the MESC, 
the deaf consultant’s primary duties are 
consulting, testing and referring. Here 
again, (he actual job placement possi¬ 
bilities are somewhat limited. This new 
department employed Gerald Adler, who 
was later replaced by Richard 0. Wright. 
Mr. Wright was responsible for the Post 
Office training for the deaf mentioned in 
a recent issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

The Michigan Association of the Deaf, 
under the leadership of Bert E. Maxson 
of the Educational and Vocational Com¬ 
mittee, organized vocational and educa¬ 
tional training of the multiple handicapped 
and disadvantaged deaf men at the Michi¬ 
gan Rehabilitation Institute at Pine Lake 
near Plainwell. At the beginning of 1954, 
the MAD procured, through the coopera¬ 
tion of the institute staff and especially 
its administrator, Lloyd Chapman, a spe¬ 
cial section for deaf enrollees. This spe¬ 
cial branch at the center is now directed 
by an experienced counselor, Henning F. 
Irgens, who is deaf and equipped with 
the communication skills and psycholog¬ 
ical insight necessary for the training 
of deaf men. Great strides are being 
made toward the rehabilitation of the dis¬ 
advantaged deaf who enter the institute, 
which has two deaf teachers on its staff 
and a hearing person skilled in. the lan¬ 


guage of signs to handle telephone and 
clerical duties. Finer skills are taught 
for those who seek more advanced train¬ 
ing. Completing the staff are Andrew 
Hnatow, Mrs, Lena Jorgenson and Mrs. 
Doris Guiterriez. At least ten deaf stu¬ 
dents are presently at the institute for 
some special training. They live in the 
dormitory and are integrated with hear¬ 
ing students. 

An article in the Michigan Association 
of the Deaf RECORD, official organ of 
the MAD, by Durward Young brought the 
plight of the mentally retarded deaf in 
institutions to public view. With Federal 
funds a program was started, directed 
by Richard Johnson. David Anthony, Mrs. 
Judy Johnson, Dallas Barker, Jane Mc- 
Fadden and Dorothy Miles formed the 
staff. The program continued until Fed¬ 
eral funds ran out. During that time 
Mr. Anthony experimented with using new 
signs which became Seeing Essential 
English—a very basic language of signs. 

At present two deaf instructors, Mrs. 
Ruth Roberts and Mrs. Dawn Kimmel, 
are connected whh the program. Through 
their efforts some of the patients are be¬ 
ing placed in foster homes and attend 
the state school. 

The officers of the MAD realized that 
without greater financial support the 
MAD’s ability to help the deaf would be 
greatly curtailed. The decision of the 
Association to seek acceptance as an 
agency of the Michigan United Fund was 
made with little hope of success but with 
the realization of the great potentials of 
such a move. In 1965, two deaf leaders 
of the Michigan Association of the Deaf, 
Mr. Adler and Air. Johnson, along with 
Dr. Thomas Mayes and Mr. John R. 
Smucker, approached the Michigan United 
Fund. The timing of the proposal con¬ 
flicted with the MUF's annual budget 
meeting and the MAD was invited to sub¬ 
mit a formal proposal the following year. 
In February 1965, Mr. Adler, Air. John¬ 
son, Dr. Mayes and Mr. Smucker went 
to Lansing for the presentation of the 
MAD proposal. In subsequent action, the 
MUF granted the Michigan Association 
of the Deaf provisional membership on a 
one-year trial basis with a budget of 
$18,000 for 1966 fiscal year starting Jan¬ 
uary 1. The major stipulation of the 
MAD’s admission to the A1UF for the 
period between February 1965 and Janu¬ 
ary 1966 was that an agreement be worked 
out with the Michigan Association for 
Better Hearing and Speech to coordinate 
the services of these two organizations. 
It was suggested the MAD and MABHS 
operate under a common board of di¬ 
rectors. 

In a letter to Frank J. Manley, Direc¬ 
tor, Mott Foundation Projects, Dr. Thom¬ 
as Mayes wrote the following: 

The Michigan Association for Better 

Hearing and Speech, as its name im¬ 
plies, is chiefly concerned with hear- 
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ing conservation, It has been an 
agency of the MUF since 1950. It 
has a number of audiometer testing 
units (similar to the TB Association 
mobile x-ray units) but since most 
local hospitals and clinics now have 
similar apparatus, little use is pres¬ 
ently being made of them. The 
MABHS office on Abbott Road in East 
Lansing offers consultative and re¬ 
ferral services to the deaf and hard 
of hearing. A prevocational and per¬ 
sonal adjustment project for multiply 
handicapped deaf men was funded by 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra¬ 
tion and carried out by the MABHS 
over a three-year period ending last 
of December 1965, when it was trans¬ 
ferred to the Michigan Rehabilitation 
Institute at Pine Lake. Regardless 
of these and a few other efforts to 
provide services for profoundly deaf 
persons and regardless of a rather 
formidable list of intents and purposes 
which appears in its constitution, the 
MABHS is mainly a hard of hearing 
organization and has not been meet¬ 
ing the needs of the deaf in Michigan 
in an effective way. If this state¬ 
ment were untrue, the Michigan Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf would have dis¬ 
solved long ago. 

Apparently, because a large part of 
MABHS membership is made up of 
people who are losing their hearing 
because of age, they do not want to 
be identified with profoundly deaf 
people who use sign language. When 
a merger of their board and ours 
was discussed as called for by the 
MUF, they told us flatly that they 
did not want a deaf person on their 
board. They feel that if a consolida¬ 
tion is to be effected, the MAD must 
be subjugated to chapter status and 
placed directly under MABHS control. 
Neither the MAD or the Michigan 
United Fund has seen fit to go along 
with this request. Consequently, how¬ 
ever, certain MABHS members con¬ 
vinced Detroit United Fund leaders 
that they should withhold part of their 
annual allotment to the MUF because 
the investment in us would be a bad 
one. This left the MUF $10,500 short 
of the $18,000 promised us. In spite 
of many meetings, many letters, many 
phone calls, the MABHS remained 
persistently evasive. Finally, on Jan¬ 
uary 25, 1965, the Michigan United 
Fund called a meeting of five repre¬ 
sentatives from each organization, 
along with Joseph J. Pernick, at the 
Michigan State University Union Build¬ 
ing in East Lansing and suggested 
that we sit down together and work 
out, in a spirit of good will, an agree¬ 
ment that would be sufficiently ac¬ 
ceptable to the Detroit people to as¬ 
sure a release of funds. We wrote 
out a letter of intent that darned 
near gave our souls to the devil. 

This letter of intent states that the 
executive director of the MABHS will 
be considered head of both groups, 
although the MAD will have its own 
executive secretary. Annual budget 
requests from the MAD will have to 
be submitted to the MABHS board for 
screening, then submitted by them, 
not us, to the MUF. Perhaps there 
is nothing here out of line with regu¬ 
lar MUF policies as they pertain to 
new incoming agencies; it’s the dis¬ 
trust we have of the “parent” group 
that hurts. However, the MAD is con- 
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vinced that the soundness of its pro¬ 
gram and the competence and dy¬ 
namism of its leaders will make it 
one of the most outstanding and effec¬ 
tive agencies of the MUF regardless. 
The MAD’s admission to the MUF is 
a significant milestone in the welfare 
of the deaf in this country. While 
nearly every state has its “MAD” 
ours is the first to receive United Fund 
support and the first to have a full¬ 
time home office which has been 
donated to us, rent-free, by the Mott 
Foundation. How well we face this 
challenge and how well we compen¬ 
sate for the faith invested in us may 
very well set the course for future 
programs all over the country. 

There are a number of ways by which 
the MAD may undertake a program 
of social, vocational and educational 
services. One approach would be to 
begin a statewide program at once, 
spreading our limited resources thin¬ 
ly. This would be pretty much a hit- 
and-miss proposition. Another course, 
and the one we have chosen to follow, 
is to adopt the Mott Foundation philos¬ 
ophy by beginning a pilot program 
here in Flint to demonstrate to other 
communities the things that can be 
done by making the best and fullest 
use of available services and re¬ 
sources. If past experience with this 
approach holds true we will, in time, 
have an effective program going in 
every major population area in Mich¬ 
igan. 

As executive secretary, the MAD 
selected John R. Smucker, an Episco¬ 
palian minister who is taking a leave 
of absence from his church in Chelsea, 
Michigan. Mr. Smucker has conducted 
services for the deaf in the south¬ 
east part of the state for several 
years and has counselled and aided 
us since the beginning of our nego¬ 
tiations with the MUF. Before begin¬ 
ning studies for the ministry, he at¬ 
tended MIT, received a degree from 
Swarthmore and was for a time asso¬ 
ciated with DuPont. 

The goal of the MAD’s program will 
be to enable deaf persons to solve 
their own problems and to take care 
of their own needs. It will aim also 
to help deaf persons to become more 
involved in community living and to 
make significant contributions. It will 
involve services in education, social 
adjustment and vocational guidance. 
In each project it undertakes, the 
MAD will serve as a referral agency, 
a coordinating agency, an organizing 
agency or a combination of all three. 
As with most social problems, the 
major roadblock in our special area 
is poor communications, which leaves 
a lack of understanding on the part 
of the general public for the deaf and 
on the part of the deaf themselves, on 
their potential roles in society. This 
problem pretty well dictates the 
MAD’s first course of action, which 
is to contact and acquaint all indi¬ 
viduals and agencies in the community 
of the need for services any of them 
may be capable of providing. This 
includes the courts, churches, public 
schools, health and mental health 
clinics, employment offices, industries 
and social welfare agencies. This is 
not to say that many groups are not 
already doing a job; rather, that 
there is a need for coordination and 
common goals. In this case, the MAD 


can serve as the central information 
and coordination agency. 

The MUF insisted on some program 
revisions and they were submitted again 
in May, 1965, for the year 1966. The MAD 
decided to lower its sights and have an 
executive secretary and an office secre¬ 
tary. The dollar request was for $18,000. 
The request was granted on a one-year 
provisional basis by the Michigan United 
Fund. This amount was broken down 
roughly as follows: 


Salaries and benefits 

$14,605 

Travel and telephone 

2,205 

Supplies and equipment 

650 

NAD quota 

540 

Total 

$18,000 


Although the Michigan Association of 
the Deaf and the Michigan Association 
for Better Hearing and Speech operate 
under separate budgets, boards, etc., the 
MAD has to make its budget requests 
through the MABHS under one budget 
proposal. The home office is still under 
the control of the MAD board of direc¬ 
tors. The MAD has received the follow¬ 
ing grants each year: 1966—$18,000; 
1967—$23,000: 1968—$24,000; 1969—$32,000; 
1970—$39,000 and 1971—$50,000 (proposed). 
In 1968, the MAD realized the need for an 
additional staff member. John C. Claveau 
was hired as associate executive secretary 
in July 1969. In the year, 1965, the mem¬ 
bership was approximately 400. A most 
recent roster shows close to 800 mem¬ 
bers. This has been due to the growth 
of services to meet the needs of the deaf 
adults and to the work of spirited vol¬ 
unteers which have been the mainstays 
of the program. 

At the last MAD convention, directed 
by Mrs. Julia Mayes, three panels dis¬ 
cussed current subjects: “Vocational Op¬ 
portunities for Deaf People in Michigan”; 
“Social, Cultural and Recreational Oppor¬ 
tunities for Deaf People in Michigan”; 
and “The Rights of the Deaf.” 

The MAD affords interested hearing im¬ 
paired individuals the chance to improve 
their communication skills as well as 
their vocational, educational, social and 
cultural centers. 

One of the important endeavors of the 
Michigan Association of the Deaf is in 
the area of using the political process 
for the accomplishment of specific goals. 
Michigan has a very able teacher, Judge 
Joseph J. Pernick, judge of Probate Court, 
Wayne County, Michigan. Judge Pernick 
is known nationally for his fierce de¬ 
termination in promoting grassroots par¬ 
ticipation on the part of deaf adults in 
the local political process. Judge Pernick 
says, “If you don’t vote, if you don’t take 
part in politics, you will be where you 
are today—ten years from now.” 

Judge Pernick was instrumental in the 
establishment of a workshop with the 
Detroit Hearing and Speech Center and 
Wayne County Region of Michigan Di¬ 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation in 1966. 
Political leaders were invited to these 
workshops, which produced a new under¬ 
standing and specific goals, some of 
which have been accomplished: 
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1. Detroit Hearing and Speech Center 
has placed a deaf consultant on its staff. 

2. Wayne Region of the Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation has had a spe¬ 
cialist in the area of the deaf since 1967. 
Now the work with deaf adults on the 
part of the Southern District, Wayne 
County Deparlment of Vocational Rehabil¬ 
itation, has expanded to include four spe¬ 
cialists supported by a placement con¬ 
sultant and supervised by one of the most 
knowledgeable men in the nation in the 
area of deaf employment, Lawrence 
Wright. 

Judge Joseph Pernick sees the word 
“politics” as a neutral word characterized 
by the process by which things get done. 
To be human is to be political . . .; there¬ 
fore, to get things done the way you want 
them requires that individuals join other 
individuals to accomplish their mutual 
goals. As soon as this is done, the po¬ 
litical process has started. Judge Per¬ 
nick has taught the Michigan Association 
of the Deaf how to do t his and the asso¬ 
ciation has followed through. Judge Per¬ 
nick also sees politics as a demand to 
become involved in party politics—active¬ 
ly supporting candidates for office who 
share the goals of adult deaf citizens. 

Some of the goals which have been at¬ 
tained: 

1. A national pilot program to train 
deaf adults to pass the Civil Service exam¬ 
ination for employment in the United 
States Postal Service. Detroit was the 
first city in the nation to hire deaf car¬ 
riers. Credit for much of the success of 
this program is due Senator Philip Hart, 
Thomas J. Brennan, Dr. Edwin Novak, 
members of the State Board of Educa¬ 
tion, and Lawrence Wright, Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. Today over 
100 deaf workers are employed in the De¬ 
troit Post Office. 

2. A national pilot program to use deaf 
adults as letter carriers—driving govern¬ 
ment vehicles, making mail deliveries. 

3. After the successful Detroit Post 
Office Program, John Victory, Coordina¬ 
tor, Southern Distirct Office, DVR, ini¬ 
tiated an Internal Revenue Service Pro¬ 
gram. Mrs. May Booth, daughter of deaf 
parents, was hired as a teacher for 13 
deaf women in a crash six-week typing 
course. Twelve of the women passed and 
were hired promptly. The IRS officials 
have commended these women highly. 

4. Retaining of a corporation attorney, 
John Shepherd of the firm of Sugar, 
Schwartz, Silver, Schwartz and Tyler. Mr. 
Shepherd was one of the featured speak¬ 
ers at COSD forum in Chicago last Feb¬ 
ruary on “The Deaf and The Law.” 

5. The Michigan Association of the Deaf 
sponsored an interpreters’ workshop last 
April. Out of that workshop a new or- 
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ganization was formed now known as the 
Michigan Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf (MIRID). It resulted from the tre¬ 
mendous efforts of Mrs. Agnes Foret, 
daughter of deaf parents, and Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Irwin, former secretary of Dr. 
Thomas Mayes. Not to be forgotten is 
Vincent Irwin, DVR coordinator, who ar¬ 
ranged to have the day’s proceedings 
presented to each participant before he 
left. 

The immediate goals of the Michigan 
Association of the Deaf include: 

1. Employment and social upgrading 
for deaf and hearing impaired individuals. 

2. Promotion of the involvement of 
community services through the Com¬ 
munity Councils of the Deaf. 

3. Encouragement to local boards of 
Education to explore ways and means to 
improve the educational standards for 
deaf children and adults. 

4. Assistance to the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf with its Census of the 
Deaf. 

5. Assistance to the Michigan Registry 
of Interpreters for the Deaf in any way 
possible. 

6. Providing a public relations pro¬ 
gram to help the public to understand 
that persons who are deaf have the right 
to develop policies affecting their lives 
and therefore then demand to be in¬ 
volved in any and all planning which 
will bear on the welfare of deaf indi¬ 
viduals and groups. 

There are four major areas in which 
the MAD is involved. They are: 

1. Public and Professional Education 

2. Adult Education 

3. Personal Counseling 

4. Community Development 

A fifth area is administration of the 
agency, representing only from 5% to 
10% of costs. 

In Public and Professional Education: 
This area involves publicity by use of 
newspapers, television and speeches. The 
MAD Newsletter and Record are sent to 
nearly 900 individuals and organizations. 
News releases have been sent to the 
weekly and daily newspapers to inform 
the public about the MAD program. Dur¬ 
ing 1967 and 1968, an intensive training 
program was presented to local voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation offices throughout 
Michigan to orient and train DVR work¬ 
ers so that they could better understand 
and help their deaf clients. The MAD 
staff spent considerable time in contact¬ 
ing and assisting local units of social serv¬ 
ices, mental health, public health, Michi¬ 
gan Department of Education and local 
boards of education. Plans will be made 
to institute intensive training programs 
with other agencies on awareness of the 
deaf needs and demands for their serv¬ 
ices. 

Lectures and demonstrations were pre¬ 
sented to service clubs, parent groups, 
secondary schools, universities, colleges 
and other professional groups. This rep¬ 
resents 20% of MAD staff' time and cost. 

In the fields of adult education, the 
staff has worked with local boards of edu¬ 
cation in setting up classes for deaf and 


hearing impaired adults. These classes 
have been conducted in Flint, Lansing, 
Detroit, Royal Oak, East Detroit, Ann 
Arbor, Jackson. Grand Rapids, Muskegon 
and the Saginaw-Bay City area. Courses 
include: Basic English, lipreading, for¬ 
ums, seminars, current, affairs, personal 
adjustment, typing, sewing, defensive 
driving vocabulary development and in¬ 
terpreting for the deaf. Manual communi¬ 
cation classes have been established in 
nearly every principal city in the lower 
half of the lower peninsula of Michigan, 
including the University of Michigan and 
Delta College. 

The Michigan Association of the Deaf 
sent four of its leaders to the Leader¬ 
ship Training Workshop in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in August, 1969. The MAD is at¬ 
tempting to set up several seminars on 
group dynamics for development of lead¬ 
ership qualities in grassroots deaf lead¬ 
ers in Michigan this year. This represents 
20% of time and cost. 

Group and Personal Counseling repre¬ 
sents 30% of time and cost. This includes 
individual or group counseling and guid¬ 
ance for deaf and hearing impaired in¬ 
dividuals, their families and/or employ¬ 
ers, regarding family problems, driver’s 
examination, job interviews, court room 
interpreting and assisting vocational re¬ 
habilitation with client evaluation. 

Counseling and interpretive services for 
severely hearing impaired adults are 
greatly in demand. Current staff cannot 
begin to keep up with requests for serv¬ 
ices dealing with persons with serious 
and acute problems. Active recruiting is 
underway to secure the services of in¬ 
terpreters for deaf and hearing impaired 
adults. The MAD is compiling a list of 
various agencies, police departments and 
courts who can use the service of inter¬ 
preters at one time or another. 

In the area of Community Development, 
Michigan has pioneered by establishing 
local Community Councils for the deaf. 
These are groups of deaf communi y lead¬ 
ers and influential hearing persons who 
meet from time to time for the purpose 
of determining local needs. After listing 
the needs in priority order, the councils 
make approaches in whatever way pos¬ 
sible or feasible. The Tri-County Com¬ 
munity Council in Detroit held a special 
meeting with Slate DVR Ad Hoc Com¬ 
mittee in 1968. The Council pushed strong¬ 
ly for hiring a full-time consultant for 
the deaf and hard of hearing at the state 
level. John B. Roraback was hired in 
1969. Mr. Roraback, a good friend of 
the MAD, has had many years of ex¬ 
perience working with the deaf and hard 
of hearing. He has several pilot pro¬ 
grams under consideration which will be 
extremely helpful to the Michigan and the 
national deaf population. The councils 
represent 30% of MAD time and cost. 

Many MAD efforts in behalf of deaf 
citizens of Michigan have been reviewed. 
For the support the people of Michigan 
deserve the credit. Together the deaf and 
their hearing co-workers have come a 
long way . . . there is still a long way to 
go. 
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"There is nothing more pitiable than 
one who is ignorant of parliamentary law 
trying to preside over an assembly; the 
more intelligent the assembly, the sadder 
the spectacle."—Fielde. 

For members of organizations . . . 

For the beginning student of parlia¬ 
mentary law . . . 

For the new club officer . . . 

I recommend the book, ‘‘The New 
Primer in Parliamentary Procedure by 
Marie H. Suthers.” Look for it in a local 
book store in your hometown, or order 
one or more copies from The Dartnell 
Corporation, 4680 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60640. It has been popu¬ 
lar among schools, colleges and univer¬ 
sities. Also, it is much in demand by 
clubs, chapters of state and national asso¬ 
ciations parent-teacher groups, libraries, 
business and fraternal organizations. 
There is also a quiz featuring 175 ques¬ 
tions and answers and a list of do’s and 
don’ts to help one sharpen his meeting 
management skills. The book is based 
on Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised. It 
is fun to learn for the sake of justice, 
courtesy, equality and the rights of the 
minority among the members. The price 
is only $3.95 plus tax. For the more ad¬ 
vanced student of parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure. I recommend Robert’s Rules of 
Order. Newly Revised—1970. It is now 
available for $5.95 plus tax. The last re¬ 
vision was in 1915. 

Please explain folly what the record¬ 
ing secretary should write in the min¬ 
utes.—Thank you.—R.l.T. 

The recording secretary . . . 

Should not intrude his personal opinions 
of the transactions into his minutes; 

Must not describe speeches as eloquent, 
pertinent or otherwise; 

Must not record that a measure was 
thoroughly discussed or appropriately 
amended; 

Must not characterize a report as able, 
full or exhaustive; 

Must not compliment the president or 
any member: for the right to- praise 
would imply the right to censure; and 
who made him a critic? Remember, he 
is a recorder of transactions, not a re¬ 
porter of speeches; 

Must enter only what is done by vote 
of the assembly. The minutes may be 
corrected or changed by the assembly 
because the secretary writes only for the 
members. He is the servant of the as¬ 
sembly, but he takes orders mainly from 
the Chair. 


Must record the names of the members 
who introduce the questions (main mo¬ 
tions), but not necessarily names of the 
seconders.—Robert's Rules of Order, page 
248. 

The minutes should be read before the 
convention adjourns sine die. If impos¬ 
sible, the convention should then author¬ 
ize the executive board or a committee 
to approve the minutes at a later time. 

Questions and Answers 

1. May a member move to take a vote 
on a motion by ballot? 

2. Should the members keep their seats 
until the Chair declares the meeting ad¬ 
journed? 

3. Is an officer eligible to accept the 
office to which he was elected even 
though his nomination was not seconded? 

4. May a bylaw be rescinded (killed) 
if necessary without previous notice? 

5. Is it rude or discourteous to appeal 
from the decision of the Chair? 

6. May a member who was absent for 
the first ballot vote on the second ballot? 

7. When a vote is taken by ballot, is 
the Chair permitted to cast the deciding 
vote in case of a tie? 

8. Suppose a motion requires a % vote 
for its adoption, does it also require a % 
vote to reconsider it? 

9. May a rising vote of confidence be 
extended to an officer or member? 

10. Is it necessary to get the consent 
of the member who seconded your mo¬ 
tion before you may withdraw it? 

11. What does ‘‘the Chair” mean? 

12. Must the Chair vote in case of a tie 
vote? 

13. Has a member a right to change 
his vote after having voted? 

14. Has the Chair power to force a 
member to be on a committee? 

15. Has the chairman of a committee 
in charge of a social affair or the like 
the right to draw on the profits to pay his 
own wages? 

16. Must the same member who moved 
to lay a motion on the table move to take 
it from the table? 

17. May a club use a fund for a pur¬ 
pose other than that specified in the by¬ 
laws? 

18. What does “an adjourned meeting” 
mean? 

19. At a club meeting may a member 
move that a question (motion) be ap¬ 
proved without debate? 

20. When a motion has been postponed 
indefinitely (killed), how can it be brought 
before the assembly? 


Answers 

1. Yes by a majority vote. Undebatable. 

2. Yes, always. 

3. Yes. Nominations do not require a 
second. 

4. No, not even by unanimous vote. 

5. No. The Chair should always wel¬ 
come an appeal. It is for his benefit as 
well as for that of the members. Also, 
it is his opportunity to explain the reason 
for his decision and to shift his responsi¬ 
bility to the voting members. But do not 
forget: An appeal cannot be made if the 
Chair simply follows or enforces the rules. 

6. Yes. 

7. No. The Chair is allowed to vote 
only once before the tellers begin to col¬ 
lect the ballots. 

8. No, it requires only a majority vote. 

9. No, because in the opinion of many 
professional parliamentarians it violates 
one of the most sacred rights of the in¬ 
dividual member who does not like to 
express or expose his true views and which 
he has a perfect right to keep secret. 
R.O.R., page 202. 

10. No. You may modify or withdraw 
at will; but not after the Chair has stated 
it. A motion, after being stated, belongs 
to the assembly but may be modified or 
withdrawn by general consent or a ma¬ 
jority vote. 

11. President or presiding officer. 

12. Not necessarily. If he so desires, 
he has the privilege, but it is bad policy 
tor him to use it. The reason for this is 
he cannot vote either way and maintain 
a neutral standing. 

13. Yes, provided the Chair has not 
announced the vote, he may do so only 
by general consent. If objection is raised, 
a motion to grant the permission may be 
made and passed by a majority vote. 
The motion to grant is undebatable. 

14. No. 

15. No, never. Such action must be au¬ 
thorized by the assembly in advance be¬ 
fore this chairman assumes the responsi¬ 
bility of the affair. 

16. No. Any member may do this. It 
is undebatable and requires a majority 
vote. 

17. No. Every member must be notified 
by mail before a fund may be used for an 
unauthorized purpose. A board or a 
treasurer has no authority to use various 
funds as he may see fit. Each fund has 
its own specific purposes and cannot be 
applied to other uses without proper au¬ 
thorization. This is strictly in accordance 
with state law governing “funds” for in¬ 
corporated organizations especially to pro¬ 
tect the rights of absent members. 

18. An adjourned meeting is a continu¬ 
ation of a regular meeting. The inter¬ 
rupted business is the first thing to be 
considered at the adjourned meeting. 

19. Yes. It is called a multiple motion- 
first to close debate and then to approve, 
but it requires a % vote as it suspends 
the right of the members to debate. How¬ 
ever, it must be divided on the demand 
of any member. 

20. It may be brought up again at any 
future meeting. 
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Foreign News 


Strangest Hunter Safety Course 
Taught In Silence 

Deaf Himself, the Instructor Teaches With Sign Language 
By JOYCE S. MACDUFFIE 

This material is reprinted from THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN (August 1970), 
official journal of the National Rifle Association of America, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036. THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN is a fully copyrighted 
publication. This material may not be reproduced without the express permission of 
the NRA. 


By YERKER ANDERSSON 

Sweden— Sponsored by the Swedish as¬ 
sociation of the deaf, a conference was 
arranged to dramatize the educational 
problems of deaf children. 

The Swedish association claimed that 
the government officials and physicians 
had tried to prevent the association from 
distributing information on deafness to 
parents of deaf children. 

At the conference attended by 400 per¬ 
sons, several speakers, including Profes¬ 
sor Gote Hanson and Arne Risberg, an 
expert in audiology, and Dr. Terje Basi- 
lier, a Norwegian psychiatrist, agreed that 
the language of signs should be used to¬ 
gether with other methods of communi¬ 
cation in teaching deaf children.—(abridg¬ 
ed from Dagens Nyheter, May 10, 1970). 

India— India will have its first multi¬ 
purpose training center for the deaf soon. 
President of India Shri V. V. Giri laid the 
foundation stone of the center on July 
14, 1970. The center will train the deaf 
in various occupations such as photogra¬ 
phy, printing, tailoring, cabinetmaking 
and electronics and will have a model 
school for the deaf. This building also 
will house the headquarters of All Indian 
Federation of the Deaf, the organization 
which raised funds from private sources 
for this project. (This information was 
given by Madan M. Vasishta, an Indian 
student at Gallaudet College. Thanks, Mr. 
Vasishta!) 

Samuel A. Block Named Director 
Of Railroad Retirement Research 

Samuel A. Block of Skokie, Illinois, has 
been named as the Railroad Retirement 
Board’s director of research. First on 
the Board’s seniority roster with almost 
35 years of continuous service, Mr. Block 
began his career as a clerk. In 1955 
he was one of the first ten Federal em¬ 
ployes to receive career service awards 
from the National Civil Service League. 
In 1960 he was made assistant director of 
research. 

Deaf since the age of six, he holds an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree from 
Gallaudet College. He received his bach¬ 
elor’s degree from the College of the Uni¬ 
versity of New York and also attended 
George Washington University. 

Mr. Block pioneered in setting up adult 
education programs for the deaf in Chi¬ 
cago and downstate Illinois. His civic ac¬ 
tivities include: Member of the Execu¬ 
tive Board of the National Association of 
(he Deaf (NAD), chairman of the NAD 
Committee on International Relations, 
member of the Education Committee of 
the Illinois Association of the Deaf, mem¬ 
ber of the Advisory Committee on the pro¬ 
posed high school for the deaf in Chicago 
and vice president and program chairman 
of the Greater Chicago Parents of the 
Hearing Impaired. 

Mr. Block is married to the former 
Frieda Kligman, whom he met at the 
Board. They have four sons: Michael, 
David, and twins Joel and Philip. 


The bustling classroom is silent. The 
teacher explains a point, the students ask 
questions, yet there is no sound. This is 
the fourth class in hunter safety which 
has been taught at the State School for 
the Deaf and Blind in Great Falls, Mon¬ 
tana. 

The students are either totally deaf or 
have varying degrees of hearing impair¬ 
ment. The instructor, Robert LeMieux, is 
himself totally deaf and teaches his 
classes by means of fingerspelling and 
sign language. 

In 1963, when LeMieux first made ap¬ 
plication to become a hunter safety in¬ 
structor, there was some question about 
certifying him. Although he passed the 
NRA instructor exam with flying colors, 
there was uncertainty about the wisdom 
of teaching hunter safety to deaf children. 
Would they really be safe in the field? 
It was decided to give it a try. As one 
person commented, “At least we know 
they won’t be taking any ‘sound’ shots.” 

Seven years and four classes later, all 
agree that these students are undoubtedly 
among the safest hunters we have in the 
field. The classes are small; the instruc¬ 
tion is directly geared to their problems. 
Instructor LeMieux is a regular teacher 
at the school (mathematics and physics), 
so he understands how to reach his chil¬ 
dren. He has no problem with inattention 
or “woolgathering” as these students 
must keep their eyes fixed on him all 
the time in order to “hear” what he 
“says.” Having to depend solely upon 
their eyes to get the message or know if 
they are being called upon for an answer, 
these students simply cannot daydream 
or write notes, and, of course, there is 
no problem with whispering. 

In Montana, the hunter safety course 
consists of a required minimum of 10 
hours of classroom instruction. In addi¬ 
tion to this, optional classes involving a 
field trip or field test, dry firing and live 
firing have been set up. These, however, 
have never been made a mandatory part 
of the course because the classes are 
taught by volunteers and most of them 
are taught in the evening. In many 
instances, the instructor has neither the 
time nor the facilities to include these 
optional classes. 

LeMieux, however, gives his hunter 
safety students over 100 hours of instruc¬ 
tion rather than the required 10. He 
gives them regular class work, making 
excellent use of many visual, aids in¬ 


cluding sound movies. LeMieux’s daugh¬ 
ter, Jan Tena, has no hearing problem 
but has, nonetheless, become very pro¬ 
ficient at fingerspelling and sign lan¬ 
guage. When sound motion pictures are 
shown, she stands next to the screen and 
“signs” the dialogue for the other stu¬ 
dents. 

Besides this classroom work, LeMieux 
gives the students many hours out in 
the field. Each must demonstrate and 
practice such things as crossing fences, 
taking guns in and out of vehicles, walk¬ 
ing three abreast and three single file, 
going through thick brush and crossing 
creeks and ditches. 


Mrs. MacDufiie is Hunter Safety 
Coordinator with the Information and 
Education Division of the Montana 
Fish & Game Department and an 
NRA Member. 


To the first-time observer of this ex¬ 
tended hunter safety course it is nothing 
short of remarkable the way these deaf 
students perform on the firing line. 
LeMieux takes them to both indoor and 
outdoor ranges for live firing. The stu¬ 
dents react promptly and correctly, but 
the only sounds to be heard are the click 
of the bolts and the simultaneous report 
of several rifles as the silent command 
“Fire” is given. 

Though safe handling of firearms is 
the basic core of the Montana hunter 
safety course, the course also includes 
instruction in such related subjects as 
basic first aid, survival, and landowner- 
sportsman relations. All these pose spe¬ 
cial problems to the child with a hearing 
handicap. For example, a deaf person 
would have difficulty in communicating 
with landowners. And he must depend 
entirely on his eyes to keep from getting 
lost, as he cannot listen for vehicles on 
a nearby road or hear the sound of a 
creek in the distance. LeMieux, an ardent 
hunter since childhood, has learned ways 
to compensate for his lack of hearing in 
the hunting field. He is now passing this 
knowledge on to these young hunters. 
Through his dedicated efforts, many 
handicapped Montana youngsters are 
learning some of the joys of hunting and 
shooting. More important, they are learn¬ 
ing that these are sports in which they 
can excel despite their handicaps. 
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From A Parent’s Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


For one hundred years, deaf people 
stood in the Valley of Misunderstanding, 
gazing at the Mountain of Truth. A few 
brave souls ventured forth from time 
to time, to try to climb the Mountain— 
out the Mountain was so high that they 
never really expected to reach the top. 

The people in the Valley would cast 
glances up at the Mountain, in hopes 
of seeing one of their numbers standing 
on the peak. But every time they 
xooked—alas, all they could see were 
some climbers at the bottom. They 
would say to each other: “See, we knew 
all the time that the Mountain was too 
high. They are fools who try to conquer 
the Mountain of Truth. Better they 
should never try, than to try and fail. 
The people on the other side of the 
mountain really don’t care about us 
silent ones here in the Valley.” 

And thus it went, year after year. 
Some of the climbers returned to the 
Valley, disillusioned and discouraged. 
But a few hearty souls kept climbing. 
From time to time as the years passed, 
people in the Valley who remembered 
those who had left to climb the Mountain 
would tell the story to the children. “You 
see that mountain. Well, once upon a 
time some of our people tried to reach 
the peak.” “What happened to them?” 
the children would ask. “Well, many 
of them returned to live here in the 
Valley—and we don’t know what hap¬ 
pened to the others.” 

It seemed that the people in the Valley 
were afraid to lift their eyes to the 
Mountain. “Why dare to dream?” they 
said. “Why should we look up to seek 
what is happening on Truth Mountain— 
when so many have returned to tell us 
about their hopeless climb?” 

Then one day an odd thing happened. 
A hearing person wandered into Silent 
Vailey. Not being afraid to look around, 
he gazed at the Mountain. “Who are 
those people climbing there?” he asked. 
And for the first time in years, people 
in the Valley lifted their eyes once again 
to the Mountain. Sure enough, now half¬ 
way up were some of the climbers who 
iiad set out years before to conquer the 
Mountain of Truth. 

“Well, I’ll be darned,” they said to 
each other. “Look at those crazy fools— 
they are still climbing.” But in their 
hearts they really felt quite proud—they 
are heroes they thought—and who would 
nave ever thought that someone from 
the Valley could climb so high on the 
Mountain.” 

Thus, armed with a little “Deaf 
Pride,” they invited the Hearing One 
to join them and they told again the 
story of the climbers on the Mountain 
or Truth. When the story was finished 
the Hearing One said: “Do you think 
that I could join them on the Mountain?” 


The people from the Valley were 
astounded. They thought to themselves— 
why does he want to go up the Moun¬ 
tain-does he mean to push our heroes 
down—what is his purpose—why is he 
here? But while they sat silently musing 
on these questions, the Hearing One had 
already set out for the Mountain. 

“He will only pass our people by,” 
they told themselves. “He doesn’t carry 
the burden that our heroes have on their 
backs. He will reach that peak and his 
story will not be our story—his truth 
will not be our truth. We should have 
sent him away when he tried to enter 
our Valley.” 

But still they couldn’t keep their eyes 
from the Mountain. Day after day they 
watched. And their hearts grew lighter 
with what they saw. The Hearing One 
had reached the climbers—but he didn’t 
pass them by. They could see him help¬ 
ing the climbers up the Mountain. Some 
he pushed, some he pulled and he just 
sat and rested with others. One day 
they noticed that the Hearing One also 
carried a burden on his back—he had 
made a pack for himself by taking a 
little from the burden of each of his 
iellow climbers. W’hile the people in the 
Valley were staring at the Mountain they 
felt a tap on the shoulder. Turning they 
saw many Hearing Ones coming into 
the Valley, and they were all dressed 
for mountain climbing. The asked the 
Valley people for instructions and direc¬ 
tions on how to get to the Mountain. 
It seemed that they were all eager to 
help the heroes climb the Mountain of 
Truth. 

Soon, to the amazement of the people 
in the Valley, the Mountain was full 
of climbers—and some of them were 
nearing the top. These new climbers 


were communicating with people from 
the Valley. Valley people were laughing 
and joking with the strangers. It seemed 
that everyone now was carrying a bur¬ 
den—because they had found that by 
siiaring the load they could all climb 
a little faster. 

Today, if you look up to the Mountain 
of Truth, you will see many climbers. 
Hearing Ones are pouring into the 
Valley, and on their way to begin their 
climb they are gathering partners from 
among the people in the Valley. Boys 
and girls from the Valley, who call 
themselves “Junior NADers” are rush¬ 
ing to the Mountain. In the crowd of 
climbers can be seen superintendents, 
teachers, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
vocational rehabilitation counselors, law¬ 
yers, judges, audiologists, parents of 
deaf children, entertainers and at least 
one novelist and one actress. 

Many of the people from the Valley— 
who never thought they could climb a 
Mountain—can now be seen marching 
side by side with the other climbers. 
Those who are approaching the top of 
the Mountain are carrying banners that 
say “Total Communication”—and there 
are rumors that climbers are beginning 
to scale the other side of the mountain. 

One day soon now the climbers will 
reach the top. They will stand there 
on the peak of the Mountain of Truth 
with their “Total Communication” ban¬ 
ner for all the world to see. When that 
day comes parents can begin com¬ 
municating with their deaf children. 
Teachers can begin unlocking the 
treasure chest in the minds of their deaf 
pupils. Employers will begin to un¬ 
derstand that deaf employes have much 
to contribute, and all deaf citizens will 
be able to wear the badge of “Deaf 
Pride.” 

“IN THE MOUNTAINS OF TRUTH 
YOU NEVER CLIMB IN VAIN.” Thanks 
for letting me climb with you. If some 
of you haven’t yet headed for the Moun¬ 
tain, I would suggest that you start your 
journey today. 


BOUND VOLUME XXII 

of 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

Any reader or subscriber wishing a copy of handsomely bound Volume XXII (Sept. 1969- 
July-Aug. 1970) of THE DEAF AMERICAN has a choice of two plans: 

PLAN 1: Subscribers furnish their own magazines. Price $6.00 per volume. 

PLAN 2: We furnish the magazines. Price $9.50 per volume. 

The books are strongly bound with blue cloth cover. Purchaser's name lettered in 
gold on the cover. 

We can also supply bound volumes of most recent issues. 
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THE DEAF AMERICAN 

National Association of the Deaf 

905 Bonifant Street 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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The National Culturama . . . 


NAD Emerges With New Personality! Talent Power! 


If you haven’t seen the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf’s new personality plus 
project, you really missed something. 
Emerging from local, state and regional 
competition, the nation’s best deaf com¬ 
petitors vied for the Golden Naddy in 
19 areas under the NAD Cultural Pro¬ 
gram at the recent tournament in Minne¬ 
apolis, July 26-August 1, 1970. In so do¬ 
ing, their entertainment and cultural value 
has given the NAD a new and entertain¬ 
ing personality. 

And what a beautiful climax it was! 
A total of 117 persons were eligible to 
compete in the following tournaments: 

Hymn Tournament (5) 

Biblical Story Presentation (3) 

Bible Quiz (2) 

One-Act Play (4 one-act play groups) 
(17) 

News Publications (6 entries* 

Short Story—Dramatization (4) 

Poetry Recital (4) 

Pantomime (12) 

Magic (8) 

Sculpturing (4) 

Photography (5) 

Painting (8* 

Duplicate Bridge (3 teams of contest¬ 
ants) 

Checkers <4) 

Chess (5) 

Personal Hobbies (5) 

Quilting (2) 

Knitting (8) 

Dressmaking (9) 

Some took the route of forfeiture by not 
being able to show up for the competition, 
but those whose works of art arrived, or 
those who appeared in person to com¬ 
pete, made a spectacular showing—prov¬ 
ing once and for all that deaf people 
are talented people. 

The tournaments were masterfully exe¬ 
cuted one right after another and several 
simultaneously until they were completed 
by Tuesday night. The ones with the 
highest audience appeal were the Hymn 
and Bible Story Tournaments, the Magi¬ 
cians Tournament, the Pantomime and 
One-Act Play Tournaments. The Spiritual 
Tournaments (held in a smaller room) 
and the Magicians Tournament were wit¬ 
nessed by standing room only audiences. 
The competition was keen and the ex¬ 
citement ran high. 

The National Tournament has prompted 
six more states to launch actively their 
state cultural programs this fall. They 
are all set to challenge the best that 
come to Miami Beach. Let us review 
briefly the tournaments that took place in 
Minneapolis. 

Hymn Tournament 

Strains of the spiritual flowed through¬ 
out this tournament. The hands that fold 
in prayer in most churches came to life 
and softly sang their messages with mu- 


By SALLY PAT DOW 

sical flow but in silent forms. The Jack- 
son Room was packed with spectators 
and still others were straining their necks 
in the halls to capture at least a glimpse 
of these beautiful renditions. 

The Golden Naddy was awarded to 
Sandy Duncan of Virginia for his sign¬ 
singing of the hymn “Nearer My God To 
Thee”; second place, a silver medallion, 
was awarded to Betty Healey of Missouri 
for her hymn “Beautiful Saviour.” The 
bronze medallion for third place went to 
Annette Binn from Wisconsin, who also 
sang “Beautiful Saviour.” 

Biblical Story Presentation 

Presenting a Biblical story in a vital 
and interesting manner is not an easy 
role. Such stories have been told many 
times to people down through the cen¬ 
turies. Yet it was a keen revelation to 
see these stories presented so ably. 

The Golden Naddy went to Leslie Peter¬ 
son of Minnesota for his beautifully de¬ 
livered story of the “Life of Christ.” Sec¬ 
ond and third place awards went to David 
Narkus of New York and Vera Langford 
of Illinois, respectively. 

Bible Quiz 

Although the competition involved only 
two persons, it was keen and the audience 
concentration was intense as they tried 
to answer the official questions in their 
own minds before the contestants did. 
After a dozen or so questions, Leslie Peter¬ 
son from Minnesota emerged as the 
Golden Naddy winner, as David Narkus 
from New York automatically won the 
silver medallion for second place. 

One-Act Play (Four one-act play groups) 

The first national one-act play tourna¬ 
ment involving four groups drew an audi- 



WIZARD—Danny Johnson of Findlay, Ohio, won 
the Golden Naddy in the close competition of the 
magicians' division of the NAD National Cultural 
Program. 


ence of over three hundred people. Af¬ 
ter witnessing these performances sev¬ 
eral more states reportedly were deter¬ 
mined to enter the nationals in 1972. 
These plays were not only entertaining 
but educational, another feather in the 
NAD’s campaign to elevate cultural 
standards among the deaf. The Golden 
Naddy went to the Frederick H. Hughes 
Memorial Theatre Group for their per¬ 
formance of Edward Albee’s “The Sand¬ 
box.” This highly symbolic and vividly 
presented play was directed by Debbie 
Sonnenstrahl, who also performed one of 
the roles. The other performers were 
Harry Lee, Adele Shuart, Samuel Ed¬ 
wards and Donna Drake. 

The silver medallion for second place 
went to New York for their play, “The 
Marriage Proposal.” The entire cast con¬ 
sisted of students who are currently at¬ 
tending the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf: Charles Reisinger, Susanne 
Mozger and Carole Sue Bailey. Play¬ 
wright was Anton Tckekoff. Third place 
medallions went to Missouri’s presenta¬ 
tion, “The Villain.” Cast members were 
Betty Healey, Cathy Atwood, Russell 
Healey and Leo Muir. Ohio also entered 
the tournament and although they didn’t 
place, they are determined to make an¬ 
other attempt in 1972! Their play was 
entitled “The Winter’s Sunset” by Robert 
Brome. 

News Publication 

News publications from different sec¬ 
tions of the country representing Utah, 
Washington, Colorado, South Carolina, 
New York and Missouri entered this tour¬ 
nament and were judged in New York be¬ 
fore the convention. The Golden Naddy 
went to the “Mile High Banner” from 
Colorado, edited by Mrs. Carol Sponable. 
Second place went to “The South Caro¬ 
lina News” edited by Helen Maddox from 
South Carolina. The Empire State Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf News edited by Rich¬ 
ard Corcoran from New York captured 
third place. 

Short Story Dramatization 

Although there were four contestants, 
only one was able to show up for the 
competition. After his rendition, the 
judges decided Gerald Bernstein from 
California was deserving of the Golden 
Naddy Award for his dramatization of 
“A Secret for Two.” 

Poetry Recital (four contestants) 

Reciting poetry is a beautiful art in 
where the recitation is performed in the 
language of signs. Theresa Szopica’s 
sensitive portrayal of a poem won for 
her and for New York the Golden Naddy 
(Theresa is also a student from NTID.) 
The silver medallion was won by Clara 
Carter from Washington and third place 
went to the very talented Lorraine Szab- 
lowski from Wisconsin. 
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PANTOMIME WINNER—Douglas Bahl of Minne¬ 
sota won a Golden Naddy for his pantomime of 
"The Ostrich and the Hummingbird." 


Pantomime 

The national open for pantomime per¬ 
formances proved to be a popular draw¬ 
ing card. Several performances, while 
skillfully executed, were not what one 
would call pantomime. The Golden Naddy 
went to Douglas Bahl from Minnesota 
for his “The Ostrich and the Humming¬ 
bird.” Second and third place medallions 
were won by Frederick Lulling from Min¬ 
nesota and Lorraine Szablowski from 
Wisconsin, respectively. 

Magicians Tournament 

Before a standing room only crowd of 
nearly a thousand spectators, most of 
whom stayed throughout, talented deaf 
magicians demonstrated their holding 
power. Also in attendance were three 
members of the International Association 
of Magicians and a representative from 
their international publication, which ex¬ 
pects to publish an article and photo¬ 
graphs about the tournament. 

The Golden Naddy went to Danny John¬ 
son from Ohio for a brilliant display of 
card tricks that held the audience spell¬ 
bound. Second and third place awards 
went to Simon Carmel from Maryland 
and Gary Lensbower from Virginia. The 
competition was keen. 

Sculpturing 

Deaf sculptors there are aplenty but 
too few have become aware of this tour¬ 
nament. There were three works on dis¬ 
play, each made of different materials 
One artist’s work was not entered. 

Ron Level of Washington was awarded 
the Golden Naddy for his magnificent 
wood carving of a coat of arms. Sharon 
Morgan of Ohio captured the silver me¬ 
dallion, and Ed Skari from Minnesota 
won third place for an engine, a metal 
work. 

Photography 

The competition for photography has 
improved considerably over the first na¬ 
tional tournament although there were 
only five contestants. There were more 
works and better overall quality. The 
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Golden Naddy went to Robert Anderson 
from Illinois. Edward Holder from New 
York and David Pleasant from Alaska 
won second and third place, respectively. 

Painting 

A beautiful array of paintings enlivened 
the exhibit room, clearly illustrating once 
again that deafness is not a barrier for 
talented painters. The Golden Naddy was 
awarded to Jane Miller of New York. 
Sandra Klein of Colorado won the silver 
medallion and Oscar Lauby from Minne¬ 
sota received the bronze medallion for 
third place. 

Duplicate Bridge 

Although three teams of contestants 
entered the national bridge tournament, 
Richard Meyer and Russell DeHaven from 
Missouri won the Golden Naddy by de¬ 
fault when the remaining players did not 
show up at the convention. There were 
no second or third place awards. 
Checkers 

This tournament, gaining in national 
popularity, had four contestants from Mis¬ 
souri, Washington, Wisconsin and New 
York; however, only William Schutt from 
New York and Russell DeHaven from Mis¬ 
souri competed. DeHaven edged Schutt 
for the Golden Naddy, while the latter 
received the silver medallion. 

Chess 

Rapidly coming into its own, the na¬ 
tional chess tournament had nominees 
from New York, Washington, Minnesota, 
Illinois and California. Two states, Illinois 
and Washington, were not represented. 
After edging out William Schutt from 
New York, Minnesota’s Conrad Stetran 
took on the NAD’s current titleholder, 
Emil Ladner from California. Stetran re¬ 
portedly gave the latter rather strenuous 
competition, but Ladner managed to re¬ 
tain his title and win the Golden Naddy 
for the second straight time. Second and 
third places went to Conrad Stetran and 
William Schutt, respectively. 

Personal Hobbies 

Personal hobbies, the most popular of 
all contests nationwide, had five regional 
entries. They were from New Hampshire, 
Washington, Minnesota, Illinois, New York 
and New Mexico, with winners from the 
latter two not showing up. There were 
69 national entries in this area. The 
Golden Naddy went to Winchell Moore 
of New Hampshire for his sterling silver 
engraving of a rose silver pin in the 
shape of a fish skeleton still slightly 
“meated.” Second place went to Gary 
Meier of Minnesota for his unusual col¬ 
lection of bird eggs. A unique set of 
ceramics made by Sibyl Meyers of Illinois 
won the bronze medallion. 

Quilting 

Only eight persons entered the quilt¬ 
ing tournament nationally and the judges 
felt that the only national entry by Annie 
Heinrich of Washington deserved a Golden 
Naddy. Another regional winner from 
Massachusetts did not enter. 

Knitting 

Knitted entries provided improved com¬ 
petition but the judges awarded the most 
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points to Theresa Seward from Virginia. 
She won her Golden Naddy for a beau¬ 
tifully knitted and embroidered purse. 
Second and third places went to Julia Hef- 
ley from Minnesota and Lydia Wondrak 
from Washington. 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking, something that many fe¬ 
male spectators knew very well, drew 
the most quizzical comments—some crit¬ 
ical, some positive. The judges carefully 
scrutinized these works and awarded the 
most points and thus the Golden Naddy 
to Ruby Sebrell of Virginia for a child’s 
dress. The silver medallion went to Clar- 
belen Stiarwalt of Illinois, and for third 
place a bronze medallion was awarded 
to Marlene Madsen of Idaho. 

The second national cultural tournament 
had a total of 117 eligible entries and only 
a few did not reach tournament competi¬ 
tion. The first national tournament in Las 
Vegas was improved by nearly 220% in 
terms of eligible entries. More than that, 
the aesthetic and entertainment values of 
the cultural program have brought to the 
NAD and its culturally thirsty convention¬ 
eers a new fascination and appeal. 

So it’s on to Miami Beach. Get your 
local and state cultural tournaments un¬ 
derway. Please send Cultural News to: 
Patricia A. Dow, 194 North Main Street, 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301. 



CURTAIN RAISER—Dorothy Miles, a member of 
the National Theatre of the Deaf company, launched 
the Golden Naddy Awards show with a hilarious 
performance of "Oralism vs. Manualism." 
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Phoenix School Offers Automotive Training For The Deaf 


Successful placement and long term em¬ 
ployment is the ultimate goal of voca¬ 
tionally trained individuals. This may 
even be a greater goal for individuals 
who are rising above a disability. Al¬ 
though there are many ways for an in¬ 
dividual to become successfully rehabili¬ 
tated, this article will concentrate on those 
individuals who train for specific skills in 
a vocational field. The criteria for suc¬ 
cessful placement could be described as, 
the employment of an individual on his 
merit because he has developed the neces¬ 
sary skills for the job and can fulfill the 
demands of the employer. When this cri¬ 
teria has been accomplished the vocation¬ 
ally trained individual has competed in 
the employment market and has won. No 
one is out of a job because the vocation¬ 
ally trained handicapped individual was 
given special preference, lower than nor¬ 
mal wages for the job or was under¬ 
employed. There has been no charity. 

Wilhin the field of automotive mechan¬ 
ics, deaf individuals have found that with 
proper training, good work habi.s and 
the necessary mechanic skills, they can 
be highly rewarded. 

In 1964, William Gilpin was sponsored 
for automotive mechanics training by the 
Arizona State Division of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation. William enrolled at Trans- 
Matic Schools in Phoenix and became the 
schools’ first deaf student. One year later, 
when William had completed his training, 
he had accomplished two objectives. 

1. William substantiated his vocational 
rehabilitation counselor’s belief that a 


By KENNETH R. PATTERSON 

deaf person was capable of learning the 
necessary skills in automotive mechanics. 

2. William proved to the schools’ staff 
members and instructors that the deaf 
can learn automotive mechanics as well 
as anyone. With the technique used for 
training, it was apparent that William 
was qualified and ready to work in any 
automotive repair center with hearing 
supervisors and co-workers. William re¬ 
ceived his certificate and returned home 
to Paulden, Arizona, where he pursued 
another ambition. His goal was to be 
employed as an automotive mechanic with 
the Arizona State Highway Department. 
As far as is known, no deaf person had 
ever been employed by a governmental 
agency within Arizona as a journeyman 
automotive mechanic. William became 
employed with the Arizona State Highway 
Department and is now one of their most 
proficient and reliable mechanics. 
Throughout his employment with the 
highway department, William has received 
the regular salary increases. William is 
married, participates in a variety of com¬ 
munity activities, and is considered one 
of Yavapai County’s leading citizens. 

This is the day of specialization. This 
specific division of labor will become 
more and more pronounced as the years 
go by. Trans-Matic Schools has been 
founded with the goal of providing well 
qualified automotive specialists to meet 
the demands of the rapidly developing 
mobile society. During the past several 
years, Trans-Matic Schools has trained a 
considerable number of handicapped stu¬ 


dents, including the deaf, in automotive 
mechanics. 

The training program has been carefully 
designed to provide the deaf trainee with 
an adequate occupational tool to find and 
hold successfully the position of an auto¬ 
motive specialist, Trans-Matic is inter¬ 
ested in the success of the individual who 
is willing to work hard to attain his goal 
in life. To make this possible, Trans- 
Matic has, on the basis of long exper¬ 
ience, found and established a proper 
balance between theory and practical in¬ 
shop training for the prospective me¬ 
chanic. This principle is applied rigidly 
in all phases of the schools’ courses of 
instruction. The instructors are expert 

technicians with many years of exper¬ 

ience in their respective fields. Each one 
is especially qualified in his specific area 
of teaching. Deaf students can select 
which area of specialization in which 

to train. Trans-Matic Schools offers 
courses in general automotive and diesel 
mechanics, automatic transmission me¬ 
chanics, body repair and refinishing and 
automotive trim (upholstery). Individual 

instruction is stressed at Trans-Matic, and 
the instructors’ personal attention to each 
student is applied both in the theoretical 
and practical training. This assures the 
trainee a maximum learning opportunity. 

The general automotive and diesel me¬ 
chanics, combined with the automatic 
transmission mechanics course, has been 
developed for those trainees who seek 
employment in establishments where all- 
around mechanical know-how is required. 
Although a graduate may work in a 
specific speciality area of automotive 
mechanics, it is important that he has a 
complete knowledge of the other areas 
within the shop where he is employed. 
This course is broad enough in scope to 
offer maximum employability, and is in¬ 
tensive enough to assure occupational 
confidence in the trainee. An appropriate 
certificate is issued upon satisfactory 
completion of the course. 

The trainee in general automotive and 
diesel mechanics will learn the neces¬ 
sary theory and develop skills in internal 
engine construction and complete engine 
rebuilding. The trainee will learn how to 
work on manual transmissions. The ma¬ 
chine operations and skills necessary to 
do complete brake service, front-end serv¬ 
ice and front-end alignment will be de¬ 
veloped. He will learn the theory and 
general principles of the fuel system and 
its function, as well as, develop the neces¬ 
sary skills to adjust and repair com¬ 
ponent parts such as the carburetor, fuel 
pump, generator, etc. The trainee will 
learn to use the test equipment neces¬ 
sary for automotive tune-up. The trainee 
will learn to remove, install, service and 
repair automobile refrigeration units. A 
portion of the course will concentrate on 
diesel mechanics. The trainee will learn 
diesel engine principles, the fuel injector 



DEAF STUDENT-MECHANICS—Trainees at Trans-Matic Schools in Phoenix, Arizona, find ready employ¬ 
ment upon completion of courses in general automotive mechanics, automotive trim (upholstery), automatic 
transmission mechanics and automotive body and repair. A full-time interpreter is available for lectures 
and work-type instruction. 
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system, lubrication and the general over¬ 
all service required on a diesel engine. 

During the automatic transmission me¬ 
chanics training phase, the trainee will 
learn to diagnose the problem, remove 
the transmission from the automobile, 
disassemble the unit, make the necessary 
repairs or completely rebuild the unit 
and replace the rebuilt transmission back 
into the automobile. Throughout the 
course, the trainee will work on all com¬ 
monly manufactured types of automatic 
transmissions. The trainee will learn 
the hydraulic system, cooling system, the 
names and descriptions of all component 
parts, and how to determine when a part 
needs replacing. When the trainee has 
completed rebuilding each transmission, 
he will road test it on the schools’ dyna¬ 
mometer test. 

The body repair and refinishing course 
is extensive enough to cover all skill areas 
and thorough enough for the trainee to 
become employable. Shop instruction is 
given on actual working parts. The trainee 
will develop skills in estimating job costs; 
repair techniques of damaged parts, re¬ 
moval and replacement of damaged parts, 
use of welding and cutting equipment, 
spray painting and refinishing techniques, 
and will become skilled in the use of all 
the equipment commonly used in this 
occupation. 

The automotive trim course is designed 
to give the student a working knowledge 
of automotive upholstery. This course is 
thorough enough so that the trainee will 
be employable. Shop instruction is given 
on actual working parts. The trainee 
will develop skills estimating job costs, 
selection of fabrics to be used, removal 
and installation of component parts, pat¬ 
tern making, and will learn to use and 
operate the upholstery sewing machine. 

In addition to obtaining mechanical skills 
and finding employment, several other 
factors attribute to the success of the 
trainee and continued growth of the Trans- 
Matic Schools deaf training program. The 
deaf trainees who have enrolled in this 
training program are, for the most part, 
highly motivated and extremely inter¬ 
ested in learning more about life, broad¬ 
ening their scope about themselves and 
the community in which they live, and 
most have a burning desire to develop a 
marketable skill. Most of the deaf train¬ 
ees are at an age where marriage, rais¬ 
ing a family, and the future in general 
is very important. Throughout the train¬ 
ing period, the student is exposed to new 
experiences in addition to the actual me¬ 
chanics training. Trans-Matic has devel¬ 
oped an adult daily living program, where 
the deaf students can learn more about, 
the person he is, the money he spends, 
the family he belongs to, the jobs he will 
have, the friends he makes and the com¬ 
munity in which he lives. Social contacts 
and relationships are emphasized. By de¬ 
veloping an awareness and sensitivity to 
other people’s feelings and the world 
around him, the student should gain an in¬ 
sight into his own life. It is hoped that 
after recognizing his own potential he 
will strive to develop it and in this way 
become a more effective individual in so¬ 


ciety. For many, this approach and 
what is covered is not new, but the trainee 
seems to gain from the review, and for 
most, the trainee becomes more keenly 
aware of the importance of this facet of 
his life. Some experience for the first 
time, the responsibility of keeping an 
apartment, cooking, the care and upkeep 
of his own clothing and the necessity of 
managing his own money. 

Previous experience with students en¬ 
rolling in automotive mechanics has shown 
that a good percentage have very low 
academic achievement. Some deaf stu¬ 
dents are included in this group. Many 
of these students have not had the oppor¬ 
tunity for formal education, or at least 
only a few years were spent in school. 
Due to this fact, Trans-Matic Schools pro¬ 
vides adult basic education. This course 
is designed to assist an individual in at¬ 
taining a measure of proficiency in funda¬ 
mental academic skills. Completion of 
the entire course of basic education in¬ 
struction is intended to prepare the stu¬ 
dent to take the examination for high 
school graduate equivalency (G.E.D.). 
Adult basic education is required of all 
students who admit to or demonstrate 
marked academic deficiency in funda¬ 
mental academic skills. The course is 
never offered as a full-time course, but 
is only offered as an academic supple¬ 
ment to the already established vocational 
courses. Adult basic education is offered 
with no additional fee, but the trainee 
must purchase the books used in the 
course. The course includes reading, Eng¬ 
lish grammar, basic mathematics, hand¬ 
writing, plus spelling of words common 
to vocational and mechanical occupations. 

In order for the deaf students to gain 
maximum advantage of these and many 
other services provided, Trans-Matic 
Schools has two deaf staff members. 
James Oster is the basic education in¬ 
structor and interpreter for the deaf, and 
Ronnie Hill is a member of the auto¬ 
motive mechanics staff. 

Mr. Oster is a graduate of the Arizona 
State School for the Deaf and Blind 
(ASDB > and Gallaudet College in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. As the interpreter, Mr. Oster 
assists the deaf students in the class¬ 
room and during work experience projects. 
As the deaf student begins to develop 
skills and develops the necessary confi¬ 
dence, he becomes more independent and 
works directly with the hearing. Through¬ 
out the training, a deaf student is in¬ 
volved in other aspects of training neces¬ 
sary to broaden his knowledge. 

Mr. Hill graduated from the Arizona 
State School for the Deaf and Blind. Upon 
graduation, the Arizona Division of Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation sponsored him in the 
general automotive and diesel mechanics 
and automatic transmission mechanics 
training course at Trans-Matic. When 
Ronnie completed his course, he had be¬ 
come very proficient as an automatic 
transmission specialist. Mr. Hill was em¬ 
ployed by Trans-Matic to assist with the 
training of deaf students. 

During the past several years, 20 deaf 
students have enrolled for automotive 


mechanics training at Trans-Matic Schools. 
Five students are currently enrolled. Of 
those who have graduated, nine are cur¬ 
rently working in the field of automotives. 
The others not employed in automotives 
have found good paying jobs in fields 
somewhat related to their previous train¬ 
ing. One graduate is working for General 
Motors in Detroit. Others have found 
good paying jobs in independent garages, 
working as automotive specialists. A re¬ 
cent graduate is employed by a Ford deal¬ 
er in El Paso, Texas. The two students 
previously mentioned, William Gilpin, Ron¬ 
nie Hill and several others have been 
steadily employed for over three years. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of all 
materials required in a given course, the 
student graduates, and is presented a cer¬ 
tificate of graduation. As a general rule, 
it is expected that graduating students 
have the necessary training and motiva¬ 
tion to find suitable employment on their 
own initiative. Trans-Matic Schools will, 
however, offer all students assistance in 
securing leads and getting job interviews. 
The student, upon graduation, will be 
issued a recommendation in keeping with 
the student’s attainment. Special efforts 
are made when deaf graduates are seek¬ 
ing employment. It is important that a 
prospective employer knows the skill level 
of the graduate and recognizes the po¬ 
tential that the deaf graduate has to offer. 
Trans-Matic Schools feel that good place¬ 
ment and follow-up is a vital and most 
important service to each student. In a 
recent follow-up report, we found that 
the schools’ deaf graduates were making 
as much money as hearing graduates with 
similar jobs and the same length of em¬ 
ployment. The ability of deaf graduates 
to stay with the same employer for long 
periods is very good. 

Information about the Trans-Matic train¬ 
ing program or enrollment procedures 
may be had by writing to the school, 
333 North Black Canyon Highway, Phoenix, 
Arizona 85009, or by contacting local 
vocational rehabilitation counselors. 
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Hum o ^ 

AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


A few friends have called my attention 
to the overturned “R” in Humor in the 
heading of this page. To two or three I 
have admitted the “oversight” by the 
printers—sharp in catching and correcting 
errors in the text, but indifferent to the 
larger type. Tsk! tsk! 

Actually it was done, I suspect, in con¬ 
nivance between Jess Smith, the office 
boy and the printers, for an eye-catching 
device to the page, or for an appropriate 
design befitting the purpose or content 
of the page—for which I am—not cha¬ 
grined—but happy. The overturned letter 
implies rolling in the aisles with laugh¬ 
ter—which I try to do to you. 

* * * 

Edward E. Corbett, Jr., Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, sent a clipping, taken out of 
Bud Montet’s column, “Random Shots,” 
in Baton Rouge’s Morning Advocate: 

Bobby Bragan, president of the Texas 
League, recently needed a substitute um¬ 
pire and chose Ed Oliver, a long time 
semipro ump. When Bragan gave him 
the job. he quipped, “If anyone wants to 
argue with Oliver he will have to bring 
pencil and paper.” 

Oliver is a deaf mute. 

Reminds us of the time in the Evange¬ 
line League prior to World War II, when 
Vangy prexy Bill Daily had trouble be¬ 
tween managers and umpires. 

In those days the umpires traveled with 
the players to save on expenses. 

Managing one team was tough Hank 
Doty, who stuttered when excited, and 
who gave the ump hell. 

Dailey conceived the idea of putting a 
fellow named Bud Thomas with Doty. 
Thomas was hard of hearing. 

Years later Dailey told us, “It really 
worked, Hank couldn’t talk and Thomas 
couldn’t hear.” 

* * :fc 

Harry Belsky, Jackson Heights, N.Y., 
sent the following two pieces: 

This classic was a jestbook favorite all 
the way from the eighteenth century: 

A man marries a mute, grows unhappy 
at her lack of speech, and seeks out a 
magician to cure her. The magician tells 
him that an aspen leaf, placed under her 
tongue, will do the trick. To make sure, 
the man puts three leaves under her 
tongue, and at once she begins to talk— 
but incessantly. The husband is now more 
unhappy than ever, whereupon the magi¬ 
cian says, “It is easy to make a woman 
speak but to make her hold her tongue 
is beyond any man’s power.” — Evan 
Esar’s Humor of Humors. 

* * 4 = 

“Oh, my poor man,” exclaimed the 
kind old lady. “It must be terrible to 
be deaf. But it would be even worse if 
you were blind.” 
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“You’re absolutely right, lady,” said the 
beggar. “When I was blind, people kept 
giving me foreign coins.”—Health ways 
Magazine Digest. 

* * 4 ! 

Comes from Mrs. Carol E. Sponable a 
clipping taken from Denver Post telling 
of a wedding of two scuba divers in a 
Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge swimming 
pool, Denver, and illustrated with a scene 
of a group of divers all in scuba gear- 
bride, groom, minister, best man, brides¬ 
maid, ring bearer and so on. They were 
shown head and shoulders above water. 

The marriage was performed under sur¬ 
face, witnessed by some 150 spectators, 
gathered around the pool. No sound was 
heard from under the surface and the 
performers were indistinct forms in the 
reflections on the surface. 

They were all hearing people. But how 
did the minister, bride and groom com¬ 
municate? 

“We read lips some,” the minister said. 
“I also spoke very loud and we used 
some sign language.” 

DIALOGUE OF THE DEAF 

Some more newspaper cartoons: 

“State of the Nation” by Gib Crockett, 
Washington Star: Youth and adult shout¬ 
ing at each other, both with fingers in 
their ears. 

Leary’s Graffiti: If everybody shouts, 
nobody listens. 

Johnny Hart’s “B.C.” telling a garrulous 
femme (after all other pollution cleanups) 
“There’s still ear pollution.” 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

This also from Harry Belsky: 

The beggar flaunting the “Please Help 
the Blind” sign looked so forlorn that 
the lady fished in her bag and handed 
him a two-dollar bill. 

“Sorry, lady,” he said. “Two-dollar 
bills is bad luck, ain’t you got two 
singles?” 

“How did you know it was a two-dollar 
bill if you’re blind?” 

“I ain’t blind, lady. My partner’s blind. 
It’s his day off, so he’s gone to the movies 
and I’m pinchhittin’ for him. Me, I’m a 
deaf - mute.” — Bennett Cerf’s Laughing 
Stock. 

i'fi * fji 

Again Harry Belsky: 

O’Connor had heard that his old friend 
Murphy had married for the second time, 
but he didn’t meet the new bride until 
some months later, when he bumped into 
the newlyweds in the lobby of a big New 
York hotel. He was horrified to observe 
that the new Mrs. Murphy wore an ob¬ 
vious wig, had one glass eye, a wooden 
leg and a set of false teeth that rattled 
ominously every time she moveql a muscle. 


Completely taken aback, he whispered 
in Murphy’s ear, “What came over you, 
John, to marry an old battleax like that?” 

“You can speak up, my boy,” said 
Murphy cheerfully, “She is deaf, too.”— 
Bennett Cerf’s Laughing Stock. 

* * * 

Henry Viscardi, Jr., born legless, presi¬ 
dent of Abilities, Albertson, Long Island, 
N.Y., employs 400 severely disabled work¬ 
ers. He is a member of the President’s 
panel on mental retardation and the 
President’s Committee for the Physically 
Handicapped. 

An excerpt from his book, “A Letter 
to Jimmy”: 

A boy in Brooklyn was born deaf, dumb 
and blind. His social relationships with 
the outside world were necessarily limited 
by these disabilities. Yet he was able to 
develop a wide circle of friends with whom 
he shared a special and exciting relation¬ 
ship. How? He became a ham radio op¬ 
erator. He learned the dot and dash code 
and was able to “receive” the messages 
by using an old fashioned set of head¬ 
phones, so old fashioned that he could 
actually feel the vibrations of the dots 
and dashes against his ears. 

With those earphones he passed his 
tests and became a licensed ham. And 
by dot and dash he talks to his friends 
in his community. Deaf, dumb and blind, 
he is no longer alone and the world, in 
some measure, is no longer cut off from 
him. 

God gives us our life and if we don’t 
always understand why we were picked 
to be legless, armless, or sightless, deaf 
and dumb, we can still be grateful deeply 
and honestly, for what we have; we can 
thank God for the opportunity he has given 
us to prove ourselves. 

* * * 

Had a fine letter from Troy E. Hill, 
Dollars, Taxes, on a matter of difference 
between us concerning the short life of 
the “Pen Pushers” club—of that later 
as we are still in correspondence—but 
I can’t hold back that story Troy was 
told in 1918 by a lady in Richmond, Vir¬ 
ginia. Troy’s story: 

She told of a city deaf boy visiting his 
country cousin, and in telling it she ex¬ 
plained that the country boy was fed up 
with his city cousin’s bragging, so while 
they were out on the farm one day they 
came to a watermelon patch and the city 
boy said, “What are those?” The country 
cousin said, “Oh, those are our mule eggs. 
That’s where we hatch all the baby 
mules.” Whereupon the city boy picked 
one up to take home and hatch himself 
a mule. But the melon was heavy and 
he laid it down and it began to roll down 
the hill with the city boy in hot pursuit. 
Finally it hit a big tree and busted, and 
a rabbit that had been behind the tree 
jumped up startled and began to hot¬ 
foot it away, whereupon the city boy cried, 
“My mule! Somebody catch my baby 
mule.” 

TEN YEARS AGO THIS PAGE . . . 

Little four-year-old Vera, vivacious and 
bright though deaf, was taken, along with 
two or three other tots about her age, 
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by her teacher to a convention of teach¬ 
ers of the deaf for demonstration work 
in oralism. 

At one time during a period between 
demonstrations some sisters from a Cath¬ 
olic school attending the convention came 
to see the lots, to talk and play with 
them. Vera eyed them and studied their 
convent attire. She went to one of them 
and pointing to the headdress asked, 
“Why?” 

The nun smiled and tried to divert Vera 
to some other subject. 

“Headache?” Vera persisted. The sister 
shook her head. 

Vera looked at the white starched bib 
the sister wore. Pointing to it she asked, 
“Are you a baby?” The sister was good- 
naturedly amused. 

Vera then tried to persuade the sister 
to turn back the headdress so she could 
see her head. 

Watching her chance, Vera suddenly 
pulled back the sister’s head-covering re¬ 
vealing a closely-clipped head. 

“A man!” screamed Vera.—Lucille Lind- 
holm. 

This came from Eve Christian of the 
Geological Survey, Washington, D.C.: 

The patent medicine company kept nag¬ 
ging its customers for testimonials. Final¬ 
ly an old fellow in Georgia complied: 

“For nine years I was totally deaf. But 
after using your ear salve for only ten 
days I heard from my brother in Nebras¬ 
ka.”—Washington Post. 

:i: * * 

Oral conversation for us is much like a 
game of hare and hounds, the topic—the 
hare and we—the hounds in pursuit. When 
it is snatched suddenly away to some un¬ 
expected subject, we are naturally thrown 
off the track. Remember the deaf old 
lady, when the conversation had been 
about the song of insects, but turned to 
the fine singing of the new vestal choir, 
remarked, “Yes, and they do it with their 
hind legs.”—Margaret Prescott Montague. 

A group of teachers in a school for the 
deaf had been waiting for quite a while 
for a meeting to start. One of the teach¬ 
ers was deaf, practically so, though he 
wore a hearing aid. He was not much of 
a lipreader. After talking about a num¬ 
ber of things, the conversation turned to 
the Lindbergh kidnapping case. The deaf 
teacher asked what they were talking 
about, and when he was told he was asked 
what he thought about it. He expressed 
no opinion and again fell into deep thought. 

The conversation continued and became 
quite animated. 

Feeling he ought to join in, he waited 
for an opening, and then said quite ser¬ 
iously: “I’ve been thinking it over. The 
more I think about it, the more convinced 
I am of this: more than one man was 
involved.” 

There was an explosion of laughter. 

Obviously annoyed by this peculiar re¬ 
action, he asked what was the matter. 
One of the teachers came to his rescue: 

“We’re not talking about the Lindbergh 
case now. We’re talking about the Dionne 
quintuplets.”—James N. Orman. 


Synopses Of NTD 

(Editor's note: In response to sugges¬ 
tions from many quarters, the staff of 
the National Theatre of the Deaf has pro¬ 
vided the following information for the 
benefit of deaf theatergoers in the form 
of synopses.) 

WOYZECK 

George Buchner, the German author of 
“Woyzeck,” died at the tragically early 
age of twenty-three. His brief life cov¬ 
ered the years from 1813 to 1837, and his 
genius in the areas not only of drama, 
but of political philosophy and of compara¬ 
tive anatomy, became apparent only in 
the last three years of his life. He may 
be said to have been born before his time, 
since the three plays he left were at first 
ignored, but are now considered to be 
among the strongest influences of Twen¬ 
tieth Century theater. 

Briefly, “Woyzeck” is the story of a 
poverty-stricken soldier, whose identity is 
held together by statistics—“rifleman in 
the second regiment, second battalion, 
fourth company, born on the Feast of the 
Annunciation . . . thirty years, seven 
months, and twelve days old.” He is 
tormented by his Captain and bullied by 
other soldiers and townspeople. An in¬ 
human Doctor (whose “scientific” atti¬ 
tude is perhaps a foreview of the horrors 
of human experimentation), is paying 
Woyzeck to be a guinea-pig, and in the 
three months prior to the beginning of 
the play Woyzeck has “eaten nothing but 
peas.” With the money thus earned, 
Woyzeck is able to support his common- 
law wife, Marie, and their infant son. 
Marie is the one real joy in the unhappy 
soldier’s life, and when she betrays him 
with a dashing Drum Major—“a chest like 
a bull and a beard like a lion”—his world 
collapses, and he kills her. 

This story line is carried through the 
many scenes of the play, but the im¬ 
portance of each scene is not what hap¬ 
pens, but what we learn about the cir¬ 
cumstances of Woyzeck’s life. We dis¬ 
cover that he has to some extent lost hold 
on reality and hears voices in his mind 
telling him what to do, and we see him 
becoming more and more confused and 
unhappy. We might ask why he kills 
Marie rather than the Drum Major. It 
has been suggested that, by giving her 
love to someone else, Marie has “killed” 
Woyzeck—made his existence meaning¬ 
less. If he kills the Drum Major, it will 
not help him to regain Marie’s love—so 
he must destroy the person whose be¬ 
havior has destroyed him. You, as a 
member of the audience, may have a 
different idea about this. 

“Woyzeck” was the first play ever to 
have as its hero a man who is just or¬ 
dinary, an “average” man. The drama 
is based on an actual happening in Ger¬ 
many in the 1820’s. Buchner, who had 
come to believe that men are the victims 
of their environment, saw in the real-life 
Woyzeck an ideal symbol of this belief. 
He makes his hero a passive agent forced 
into unwilling action by the circumstances 


Fall Presentations 

and the people around him. The drama 
moves, not so much through time, as 
from one situation to another in the char¬ 
acter’s life, and each encounter and con¬ 
versation between characters contributes 
to the idea that life is beyond the control 
of the oppressed individual, chaotic and 
even meaningless. 

JOURNEYS 

“Journeys” is a dramatic montage of 
selections from two collections of litera¬ 
ture by English-speaking children, Jour¬ 
neys and Miracles. These collections, one 
of prose and one of poetry, were com¬ 
piled by Richard Lewis, a New York 
teacher and lecturer who also directs the 
Touchstone Players, a theater company 
for children. Mr. Lewis traveled all over 
the world on a UNESCO grant during 1964 
accumulating the material, which was sub¬ 
sequently published by Simon and Schus¬ 
ter. 

The two books contain a wide variety 
of amazingly vivid, imaginative and sensi¬ 
tive writing, free of stereotypes and 
cliches, and offering ideal material for 
visual presentation. Although written by 
children, the selections mirror every as¬ 
pect of human life—the individual, his re¬ 
lationships with others, his observations 
on natural and man-made environments, 
his thoughts, hopes, fantasies and fears. 

For this presentation the Company, 
under the direction of J. Ranelli, has se¬ 
lected and attempted to fuse a number 
of poems and stories into a dramatic 
whole. As the title “Journeys” suggests, 
life itself is seen as a series of journeys 
beginning at birth, and the selections de¬ 
scribe the scenes and events (real and 
imagined) along the way. One eleven- 
year-old writer expresses this idea as: 

In poems, our earth’s wonders 
Are windowed through 
Words. 

The world of the poet, no matter what 
his age, is a place where “the sea rushes 
up to eat the muddy shore,” where a 
person can put the moon in his pocket; 
where there are lonely frightening places 
as well as fascinating old castles. Dragons 
and other monsters may appear at any 
moment, then perhaps turn out to be 
friendly and cheerful. Beauty lives and 
dies on a butterfly’s wings, and war can 
be just as deadly in a children’s game 
as it is in reality. 

The age range of the authors of these 
pieces is from five to fifteen years. 
Through them, we are reminded that a 
child’s perception of life’s journeys is a 
source of continuing creativity and truth. 
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Dr. Williams Keynoter At Golden Naddy Luncheon 


The first Golden Naddy Luncheon with 
110 in attendance was held in the Jackson 
Jefferson Room of Hotel Leamington on 
August 1, 1970. The event, to honor the 
cultural directors, contestants and inter¬ 
ested NAD leadership, also preceded a 
meeting of the cultural directors. Toast¬ 
master for the occasion was George Elliott 
from California, who also read a personal 
letter from Hubert Humphrey who was 
unable to attend the luncheon but ex¬ 
pressed his best wishes. 

Opening and closing prayers were de¬ 
livered by Golden Naddy winner Leslie 
Peterson. “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
was rendered by Helen Ainbender, cul¬ 
tural director for Maine. Melvin Carter, 
Faribault (Minn.) cultural director, pre¬ 
sented, in signs, “New Horizons,” a song 
written for and dedicated to Dr. Boyce 
R. Williams. 

Pressed for time, since the NAD con¬ 
vention meetings were still in progress, 
none of the distinguished guests had a 
chance to speak; however, their thoughts 
were probably along the lines of the guest 
speaker, Dr. Williams, who in effective 
and eloquent fashion delivered what was 
the most far-reaching and relevant cap¬ 
sule presentation the cultural program has 
yet received. 

Dr. Williams’ speech: 

“It is with more than a little apprecia¬ 
tion that I accepted Doug Burke’s kind 
invitation to speak to you on this occasion, 
the Golden Naddy Luncheon. The reason 
for my satisfaction was that I envisioned 
an opportunity to share with you some 
thoughts about the true meaning and the 
significance of the NAD Cultural Pro¬ 
gram ... An appropriate starting point 
is some consideration of what we mean 
by culture. It has been said that the cul¬ 
ture of mankind is that portion of his be¬ 
havior that separates him from other 
animals. While this is clearly an over¬ 
simplification, it does provide us with a 
base for some clarifying examination. 
Men and animals are physiologically sim¬ 
ilar in so many ways. The wonders of 
man’s brain and its products are the main 
difference. Among these products are 
man’s languages which are examples of 
cultural behavior that distinguish man 
from the beasts of the field. Man’s adorn¬ 
ment of his body with clothing, his habits 
of physical cleanliness are other examples 


SALE 

BABY CRY SIGNAL . $32.00 

WIRELESS REMOTE CONTROL 
FOR Baby Cry, Door Bell 

Signals & TTY .. $18.00 

BUZZER..$5.00 

SIREN SIGNAL for auto owner $33.00 
No installation 

DOOR BELL SIGNALS 


Ask for the brochure of 10 different 
door bell signals: 

HELLERTRONICS 

1050 Janero Drive 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 


that come at once to mind. Incidentally, 
these latter seem to emphasize that our 
hippies and yippies are in fact regressive 
in the sense that their clothing and per¬ 
sonal hygiene may not be far removed 
from animal behavior. 

The ramifications of culture seem end¬ 
less as one contemplates, reflects, an¬ 
alyzes and selects. For our purposes to¬ 
day, we can say that culture is meant to 
be positive, constructive, meaningful, 
comfortable and satisfying among other 
things. Our culture quotient reflects our 
personal and group aspirations in these 
areas of human behavior that fall in large 
measure outside the scope of our basic 
needs, food, shelter, rest. 

The NAD Cultural Program is clearly 
aimed to generate awareness and re¬ 
sponsiveness to behavior among deaf peo¬ 
ple that is elevation for both group and 
individual. Each of us in his own way 
must find the formula that satisfies us 
individually and also the mass of our deaf 
peers. With this sketchy background we 
readily see that any of our activity that 
makes fellow beings uncomfortable, em¬ 
barrassed or repelled is not consonant 
with appropriate group or individual goals 
within the shelter of the NAD Cultural 
Program. The barroom ballad, the vulgar 
story, pornography and so on have no 
place in this noble movement which must 
forever be a haven where any deaf or 
hearing person can observe and enjoy 
without individual or group embarrass¬ 
ment, without any sense of hopeless en¬ 
trapment. Good taste, fine judgment must 
be our guides. There are times and 
places for the admitted pleasures of ap¬ 
peasing our basic instincts. 

The astounding success of the NAD 
Cultural Program is a great tribute to 
those who have recognized its merit and 
striven mightily to make it the obviously 
fine program that it is today. We salute 
Doug Burke, his magnificent crew over 
the country and the NAD Executive Board 
for its endorsement and support. 

At this point it is appropriate to bring 
out that our Cultural Program is in fact 
a vital component of a strong NAD. It 
opens up chances to more and more deaf 
persons who find through it means of self- 
expression and participation that they 
have not known before. Consequently, 
their interest in the NAD is aroused and 
the vital strength of a greater NAD mem¬ 
bership that all of us deaf people must 
have for a dynamic, responsive, national 
organization grows apace. 

The Cultural Program is also a means 
for reducing the dreaded isolation that 
so many deaf people face. Through its 
opportunities more and more of them will 
become aware of the true values of cer¬ 
tain cultural activity skills that they have 
developed. Some will gain confidence in 
the quality of their activity through com¬ 
parison with the similar efforts of other 
peers in routine cultural program compe¬ 
tition. They will then move into the larger 
areas of normal society to gain the satis¬ 


faction of top grade competition and in 
this process reduce immeasurably the iso¬ 
lation that so often surrounds the deaf 
person. As we all know, a few have done 
this admirably in the past. The NAD Cul¬ 
tural Program increases the likelihood 
that many more will do it in the future. 
The accomplishments of the artist, the 
depth of the collector, and so on transcend 
speech, lipreading and language limita¬ 
tions. 

This fundamental of humanity, specif¬ 
ically sharing with others in common in¬ 
terests and goals, is a principal ingredient 
of human adjustment that the NAD Cul¬ 
tural Program nutures, fortifies and ex¬ 
pands. Sharing is the watchword. 

Finally, one more invaluable product of 
personal involvement in the NAD Cul¬ 
tural Program is the inherent exercise in 
self-evaluation that takes place. Man’s 
advancement on the ladder of individual 
achievement is conditioned appreciably by 
his capacity to evaluate his own behavior 
honestly. How many times has each of 
us seen a brilliant person of great poten¬ 
tial flatten out on reaching an early 
plateau in his social, economic and emo¬ 
tional growth? If we carefully examine 
each of these persons in our own minds, 
we will very likely find that each is de¬ 
ficient in his capacity for or actual pur¬ 
suit of self-evaluation. 

Persons involved voluntarily in various 
aspects of the NAD Cultural Program in¬ 
evitably must examine their behavior in 
terms of their own standards of perform¬ 
ance and assess their findings against the 
evidence produced by their peers in the 
competitive process. It is a healthy and 
vital function. Our watchwords then are 
sharing, self-evaluation and constant striv¬ 
ing for quality in our individual and group 
roles. Godspeed the NAD Cultural Pro¬ 
gram.” 

The cultural directors will undoubtedly 
keep in mind Dr. Williams remarks in¬ 
definitely as they seek to, not only pro¬ 
mote the Cultural Program, but to elevate 
cultural standards among the deaf 
throughout the United States and the 
world. Cultural directors are also trying 
to assist talented deaf individuals to con¬ 
vert their talents into vocational careers 
wherever possible. 

Following the luncheon, the cultural di¬ 
rectors and interested contestants at¬ 
tended a meeting to discuss the weak¬ 
nesses of the program and recommend 
improvements. Several major and many 
minor problems were listed and will be 
discussed by the National Committee and 
by cultural directors throughout the United 
States. The next national tournament will 
be held in Miami Beach in 1972. It is 
hoped that all cultural directors can make 
it to that NAD Convention. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT SHOPPING LIST 

For Friends and Family 

WHY NOT KILL TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE? 

By selecting gifts for your family and friends from the list below you can accomplish three 
very important things: 

1. Make unique selections that no one can duplicate, 

2. Cut your shopping time, and 

3. Support the NAD—your organization! 

Each gift will be mailed direct to the person it is intended for complete with an appropriate 
card. Use the order blank below: 


Quantity Price 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription_$4.00 _ _ 

Dictionary of Idioms for the Deaf_4.00 _ _ 

Sign Language Books 

Fant’s Say It With Hands (plus postage)_3.50 _ _ 

Watson’s Talk With Your Hands (postpaid)_5.00 _ _ 

Riekehoff’s Talk to the Deaf_4.95 _ _ 

LaVera Guillory’s Expressive and Receptive 

Fingerspelling for Hearing Adults_1.00 _ _ 

24" x 28" Wall-size Watson manual 

alphabet charts_1.50 _ _ 

3%"x6" Watson manual alphabet cards_ .05 _ _ 

DEAF AMERICAN binders (hold 24 issues)_2.50 _ _ 

Key chains (with NAD emblem)_2.50 _ _ 

Tape measures (with NAD emblem)_1.00 _ _ 

TOTAL 

National Association of the Deaf 

905 Bonifant Street 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is $_for the items checked. Please send to persons listed below with 

gift card “From_ 

Item 

Wanted Send to: Address City & State Zip 






































ICDA ECUMENICAL PANEL—Participants in a discussion of different religious faiths at the recent con¬ 
vention of the International Catholic Deaf Association were, left to right: Father Robert Bergin, Catholic; 
Rev. Steve L. Mathis III, Protestant Episcopal; Joseph Guella, panel moderator; John D. Carroll, chair¬ 
man of the panel arrangements; Pastor Daniel Pokorny, Lutheran; Dr. Robert Rumball, Evangelical; an 
unidentified priest not on the panel; and Alexander Fleischman, Jewish. 

ICDA Convention Features Ecumenical Panel 


The International Catholic Deaf 
Association took a very significant step 
in the direction of ecumenism at their 
21st annual convention in Pittsburgh, 
July 12-19, 1970. A committee appointed 
by President James Herron and with 
the approval of the board of directors 
to stir special interest in the ecumenical 
spirit among the deaf culminated their 
one-year planning with arranging an 
ecumenical panel discussion as a part 
of the convention workshop. 

The panelists who honored the conven¬ 
tion with their presence for this im¬ 
portant purpose, were: 

Dr. Robert Rumball of Toronto, 
Canada, minister of the Evangelical 
Church for the Deaf in Toronto and 
chaplain of the Ontario Mission of the 
Deaf. 

Rev. Steve L. Matthis III of Baltimore, 
Maryland, president of Church Workers 
Among the Deaf of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. 

Pastor Daniel Pokorny, Lutheran 
chaplain at Gallaudet College in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., who came also to take 
a leading part with Rev. Rudolph 
Gawlik, a Catholic chaplain at the same 
college, in the musical rock gospel per¬ 
formance. 

Alexander Fleischman of Greenbelt, 
Maryland, president of the National Con¬ 
gress of Jewish Deaf and chairman of 
the Religious Section of the Council of 
Organizations Serving the Deaf. 

Rev. Robert Bergin, chaplain of the 
Catholic Deaf in the Diocese of Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Joseph Guella of Brooklyn, New York, 
was the panel moderator while Mrs. Pola 
Hickman of Breslau, Ontario, acted as 
recording secretary for suggestions as 
offered by the panelists to guide the 


For More Fun in ’71 . . . Coma to Baltimore ! 

Attend ICDA Convention 

International Catholic Deaf Association 
Chapter #26 

JULY 11-17, 1971 
22nd Annual Convention 


future actions of the ICDA Ecumenical 
Affairs Committee. 

The elucidations of religious doctrines 
with historic backgrounds, as outlined 
by the panelists about the faiths they 
follow, were very much appreciated, 
especially when they were delivered both 
orally and in signs. 

The committee who arranged the panel 
were: John D. Carroll of Morristown, 
New Jersey, chairman; Mrs. Hickman, 
Canadian representative; Michael Pres¬ 
ton of Joliet, Illinois; Joseph Guella; 
and Rev. Bernard E. Branson of Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Rev. Martin J. Hall 
of Saylord, New York, consultors. The 
same group has been named to the new 
standing committee which was approved 
overwhelmingly by the convention, Ecu¬ 
menical Affairs Committee. 

Winner of the first ICDA ecumenical 
award was Mrs. Barbara J. Sera of 
Largo, Florida, a Baptist, who was cited 
for her outstanding ecumenical spirit of 
the Year 1970 to aid the deaf. 

Chairman Carroll disclosed the plan 
of the committee to mail out letters 
to all the ICDA chapters both in Canada 
and the United States, asking them to 
cuoperate to promote the ecumenical 
movement, especially on a community 
basis. He seeks examples of ecumenism 
as practiced by any person or group, 
deaf or hearing, to aid the deaf of other 
faiths. Letters should help the committee 
determine recipients of ecumenical 
awards. John D. Carroll’s address is 10 
Cleveland Street, Morristown, New 
Jersey 07960. 
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JUGO '69 
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2Vi Hour 16 mm Color Film of 
XI World Games for the Deaf 
(Belgrade, Yugoslavia, August 9-16, 1969) 


* ¥ * 
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* One of the best color films I've seen.—Harry L. Baynes, president, American Athletic Association of the Deaf. 

★ . . . Beautiful and wonderful . . . —Dragoljub Vukotic, president of Organizing Committee, XI WGD. 

* Mr. Crocker ... a photographer of great note . . . brings out the scenes that appeal to the deaf and has high¬ 
lighted the key to all successful films—the human interest story.—Frank B. Sullivan, Grand President, National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 

★ This is the most comprehensive film of the athletic events and social affairs of a World Games for the Deaf that 
I have ever seen. . . —Jerald M. Jordan, Member Executive Committee, CISS. 

Why not make "Jugo '69" your organization's No. 1 movie of the year? 

RENTAL ADMISSIONS: ADULTS, S2.00; STUDENTS, $1.00 

For further information write to: 

Crocker Production 

1121 N. 7th Street, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 53081 (Phone 414-458-6868) 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 

Noted entertainer Nanette Fabray discussed the many problems facing the deaf 
in today's society in a September 22 special prime-time broadcast, KNXT REPORTS 
(KNXT Television, Los Angeles) "Never To Hear The Wind." "Listening" to Miss 
Fabray are Debbie Teller and totally deaf Tommy Holcomb, classmates and partici¬ 
pants in an unusual educational program at James Madison School in Santa Ana 
where the hearing and deaf are taught total communication with each other. 


On Los Angeles TV Station . . . 

Nanette Fabray Discusses Problems Of Deafness 


Nanette Fabray recalled her personal 
experiences with loss of hearing in “Never 
to Hear the Wind,” a KNXT REPORTS 
(KNXT Television, Los Angeles) exam¬ 
ining the problems of deafness, on Sep¬ 
tember 22. The prime-time broadcast fo¬ 
cused on a profound handicap that ac¬ 
companies the tragedy of impaired hear¬ 
ing—the inability to communicate and 
what is being done about it. 

“Never to Hear the Wind” underscored 
the need for greater understanding of 
the special problems of the deaf by the 
non-deaf, one of which is the enormous 
difficulty in obtaining an education. 

Miss Fabray and others in the broad¬ 
cast spoke out on a controversy that 
rages in deaf instruction: the pure oral 
method versus total communication or a 
combination of ALL methods. 

“There is a terrible division in the at¬ 
titudes about how the deaf should be edu¬ 
cated, there’s a great split,” Miss Fa¬ 
bray stated in the broadcast, adding: 
“There’s a feeling that one should be all 
oral, teach the child only how to speak. 
Then there’s the other point of view 
which is that one should use sign lan¬ 
guage. But if we were to ask the deaf 
what they want, they’ll say that they 
want to learn to communicate. They want 


everything, to speak, and know what the 
words they’re saying mean.” 

Her sentiments were echoed by Roy K. 
Holcomb, deaf educator with the Hear¬ 
ing Impaired Department of James Madi¬ 
son School, Santa Ana: “Studies have 
shown that our deaf children are getting 
only about a fifth grade education, re¬ 
gardless of the school they attend. We 
deaf people feel that this has been brought 
on because too much emphasis has been 
given to speech and not enough to edu¬ 
cation. We think that the education would 
be better if we used everything—like a 
total approach to working with the deaf. 
We all want speech but not sacrificing 
education just in order to say a few 
words.” 

“Never to Hear the Wind” showed 
youngsters being taught through the total 
communication method so that they can 
later gain acceptance in the mainstream 
of life as more than second class persons. 
It also shows scenes of the deaf attend¬ 
ing church, at a dance and other social 
gatherings where they feel at home with 
themselves, a feeling they seek with the 
non-deaf. 

KNXT REPORTS: “Never to Hear the 
Wind” was produced by William Willson, 
Georges Fischer was executive producer. 


The videotape of "Never to Hear the 
Wind" is available for local television 
programs. Interested readers should 
write Joe Sands, Program Director, 
KNXT-CBS, 6121 Sunset Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California 90028. 


Program At Delgado Cited 

Delgado College Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion Services Division, along with the 
Louisiana State Department of Education, 
has been honored on a nationwide basis 
in the area of specialized evaluation and 
education programs for the deaf, it was 
announced recently by William J. Dodd, 
state superintendent of education. 

In cooperation with the State Depart¬ 
ment of Education, the National Pilot Vo¬ 
cational and Academic Program for the 
Deaf was started at Delgado College two 
years ago. Recently, the college’s chap¬ 
ter of the Junior National Association of 
the Deaf won the Elstad Award for com¬ 
munity service. 

Harry J. Blatt, chairman of Delgado 
College Board of Managers, praised the 
cooperation of Delgado’s staff which 
worked with Delgado to establish the pro¬ 
gram that won the Elstad Award. Mr. 
Blatt complimented deaf student Roger 
Dale Claussen who won the National By¬ 
ron B. Burnes Award for Leadership dur¬ 
ing 1969 and 1970. 

According to Albert G. Seal, Louisiana’s 
state supervisor for the deaf, recruitment 
so far has involved 80 students from 18 
states and the District of Columbia. He 
was especially complimentary of Henry 
Nebe, administrator of the Rehabilita¬ 
tion Service Division, and Douglas Wells, 
assistant administrator and director of the 
program for the deaf. 

Mr. Wells pointed out that deaf stu¬ 
dents had participated in many campus 
activities, and the Jr. NAD chapter at 
Delgado was outstanding.—Delgado News 
Letter. 

MAD Contributes Boats 
To Jr. NAD Camp 

A most appropriate gift from the “Land 
of 10,000 Lakes” has been presented to 
the Junior NAD Camp by the Minnesota 
Association of the Deaf in the form of 
$2000 worth of boats and accessories. 

Jr. NAD campers can now look forward 
to hours of floating fun in either a fully- 
rigged Vixen sailboat or a 14-foot Star- 
craft powered by a 40-horsepower John¬ 
son outboard motor. 

Interest and support such as that evi¬ 
denced by the NAD will help provide the 
motivation which the Jr. NAD program 
needs to thrive. 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 
* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 
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Lawrence Newman: 


Dr. McCay Vernon 


At times when some hearing people 
plunge into our world of the deaf, we look 
upon them with a jaundiced eye. Possess¬ 
ing but a superficial understanding of our 
problems, these hearing people imagine 
themselves “Florence Nightingales” out 
to nurse and save us. They will teach 
us to talk and speechread and thus “re¬ 
store us to society.” 

At other times a different breed of 
hearing person comes along with an in- 
depth understanding of our problems and 
feelings. Such a person is Dr. McCay 
Vernon. 

It might appear to some people that 
Dr. Vernon, with his hard-hitting articles, 
has suddenly exploded upon the scene. 
Actually, it has been a long time building 
up. His unique background and exper¬ 
iences with deaf people trace back to 
his childhood. 

Dr. Vernon grew up just across the 
street from the Florida School for the 
Deaf in St. Augustine. An excellent bas¬ 
ketball player, speedy, shifty and with 
quick hands, he often played not only 
basketball but other sports as well with 
the deaf boys. From this close contact 
with the deaf he developed a kinship with 
them and became so adept at manual 
communication that he could communi¬ 
cate with deaf people of all levels of in¬ 
telligence. Often he was mistaken for a 
deaf person. 

It was only logical that his master of 
arts degree was earned at Gallaudet 
College. There he met and married a 
brilliant deaf lady, lovely, dark-haired 
Edith who is now working as a micro¬ 
biologist. They now have an eleven-year- 
old daughter, the spitting image of her 
mother. 

At the California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside, Dr. Vernon did part-time 
teaching and part-time counseling, test¬ 
ing and psychology work. So great was 
his empathy for the deaf that the stu¬ 
dents at the school took to him at once 
and his schedule for counseling became 
topheavy. 

Dr. Vernon always hit it off with deaf 
adults and was often invited to their 
homes for dinner, parties or just a night 
of gabfest. Good-humored, a good listen¬ 
er, the deaf found him easy to talk to. 
Handsome, light-skinned and fair-haired, 
the ladies found him magnetic. So great 
was his rapport with the adult deaf that 
he was chosen to serve as one of the 
board members of the Council of Organi¬ 
zations Serving the Deaf. Before he left 
Chicago, after having been on the staff 
of the Michael Reese Hospital as a psy¬ 
chologist, the Illinois State Association of 
the Deaf gave a testimonial banquet in 
his honor. The president of the associa¬ 
tion, John B. Davis, summarized the feel¬ 
ings of the deaf with the following words: 

All those who know him are saddened 

by his leaving. It is as if a dear 
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friend has departed this life. Unlike 
most educators of the deaf whose only 
contacts with the deaf are with young¬ 
sters in classrooms. McCay was often 
found in party circles in the homes of 
deaf people. Many of us came to de¬ 
pend on him for advice in matters 
concerning the deaf . . . His compas¬ 
sion and understanding gave them 
(men tally-ill deaf) hope and courage 
to become useful members of soci¬ 
ety . . . McCay’s strong support of 
the deaf as having intelligence ratios 
equal to normal people gave spiritual 
uplift to the deaf and hope to the par¬ 
ents of deaf children. 

At Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago, 
Dr. Vernon had first-hand experience in 
working with the emotionally disturbed, 
the mentally retarded and the multiply 
handicapped deaf. To these neglected and 
forgotten deaf youths and adults Dr. Ver¬ 
non gave most of his time and energy 
with little monetary recompense. Indus¬ 
trious by nature, he served on various 
committees and did a mountain of re¬ 
search work in spite of his exhausting 
work with atypical patients. 

Dr. Vernon has a fetish for research. 
After one gets to know him it is easy to 
understand why. There is only so much 
time per day and it must be budgeted 
carefully. To him, it is a waste of time 
to argue with those whose minds are al¬ 
ready made up. The one with the greatest 
eloquence usually has the upper hand and, 
to him, this is one hell of a way to win 
an argument. He would rather have the 
beacon of research light up the way things 
really are and, hopefully, reach those 
whose minds have not yet solidified. 

The amount of research work Dr. Ver¬ 
non has had published staggers the imag¬ 
ination. Not only have his articles ap¬ 
peared in such periodicals as THE DEAF 


AMERICAN, the Volta Review, the Amer¬ 
ican Annals, but also in the Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Research, Laryngo¬ 
scope, Exceptional Children, England’s 
Pergamon Press, Archives of General 
Psychiatry, etc. His articles are far- 
ranging, from the carefully researched 
“Usher’s Syndrome—Deafness and Pro¬ 
gressive Blindness” through the outspoken 
and hard-hitting “The Failure of the Edu¬ 
cation of the Deaf” to the explosive 
“Deafness and Minority Group Dynamics” 
of which the National Association of the 
Deaf ordered 5000 reprints. His recent 
article “Sociological and Psychological 
Factors Associated with Hearing Loss” 
was printed in the Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Research which in itself is a 
major breakthrough for articles telling 
our side of the story. A doctoral candidate 
friend of mine colorfully said that the 
aforementioned article will cause “tidal 
waves.” 

Dr. Vernon was never one to mince 
words. His intimate knowledge, his wide 
ranging experience, his large acquaintance 
with all types of deaf people from in¬ 
fants to adults, from the slow learners 
to the brilliant dovetailed until he became 
one with them, became with his sharp 
mind and mastery of the English language 
their champion and their voice. 

Knowing full well that he owed his un¬ 
derstanding, depth and perspective of the 
problems of the deaf to the fact that he 
has associated with the adult deaf, Dr. 
Vernon was dismayed to find that pro¬ 
fessionals in the field of education were 
taking steps, making pronouncements and 
decisions without consulting the adult 
deaf, without getting to know them. As 
a psychologist he noticed time and again 
that most of the mentally ill deaf lacked 
real communication with their parents. 
Trying to clarify issues, he has stated 
that there is no such thing as a manual 
education issue. The issue “is between 
a combined use of oral and manual meth¬ 
ods of communication as contrasted to an 
approach that is limited to oral modalities 
only.” 

Dr. Vernon has close acquaintance with 



Dr. McCay Vernon, professor of psychology at Western Maryland College, and his daughter. Eve. 
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Talent Power On The Move 

By SALLY PAT DOW 


many brilliant deaf leaders and what 
bothered him was to see that so few 
were in positions of authority and influ¬ 
ence. He enlarged his framework of ref¬ 
erence and studied similarities between 
the deaf and the Indian, the Negro and 
the poor. He felt that a heavy price was 
paid in each case when rehabilitation did 
not include, give voice to, or listen to, the 
members of the group being “helped.” 

In my attendance at conventions and 
workshops I have noticed that Dr. Ver¬ 
non’s name was often mentioned. It has 
rapidly become a household name among 
the deaf. No wonder! The deaf know 
that few doctoral level people who are 
making a living in the field of deafness 
have spoken out the way he has. They 
know that few would dare jeopardize their 
careers or possible government funding 
in order to tell it like it is. The deaf 
have become tired of people of influence 
who praise what Dr. Vernon stands for 
but never do anything about it publicly. 
In fact, many of them are running or 
involved in oral only programs, sacrific¬ 
ing their souls for a mess of economic 
gains. 

1 remember McCay working into the 
wee hours of the night, when he made a 
trip out west not too long ago. He seemed 
frail, burdened by the responsibility of 
the work involved in trying to gather 
proof of many aspects in the field of deaf¬ 
ness that we know and talk about and 
that seems self-evident. I practically 


Throughout the recent NAD convention 
in Minneapolis an army of button pushers 
could be seen approaching conventioneers 
to support national cultural talent power. 
If one looked closely one could see Alfra 
Hanson, Jack Walker, Mary Shuping, 
Ruth Medlin, Joanna Miller, Charles Reis- 
inger, or Hiliary Ainbender and Sally 
Pat Dow pushing hither and thither 
throughout huge Hotel Leamington with 
their Talent Power Buttons. Support from 
conventioneers was extremely high and 
our thanks to all who helped. Watch out! 
In the near future Hiliary will be ap¬ 
proaching you with ways to push Talent 
Power all the way to Miami Beach. 

Money from the Talent Power Fund 
will be used for many things—among them 


wrested him away from his work for some 
refreshment. Over the nutritional effects 
of a glass of beer we discussed current 
sports events and female pulchritude. 

Honors have come to Dr. Vernon. The 
Junior National Association of the Deaf 
has asked him to write a foreword for 
their booklet on famous deaf men and 
women. He was chosen to the prestigious 
position of editor of the American Annais 
of the Deaf. _At last June’s Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege Alumni Association reunion a reso- 


a National Talent Registry, the aim of 
which is to help deaf persons with talent 
to obtain employment in entertainment 
centers of all kinds, i.e., theaters, night 
clubs, conventions and the like. Have 
you purchased your Talent Power Button? 

Talent power will also be used for cul¬ 
tural scholarships for deserving deaf per¬ 
sons who have an interest in the creative 
arts. Funds can also be used for cultural 
documentary films and special training 
programs and the talent power fund could 
be used to help train cultural directors 
who are on the move everywhere for 
more talent power—this will provide more 
and better leadership for those exposed 
to the creative arts, in fashions, recrea¬ 
tion, and religions as on to Miami we go. 


lution was passed commending Dr. Vernon 
for his efforts on our behalf. 

Dr. Vernon has captured our imagina¬ 
tion and our affection but somehow the 
honors that have come his way do not 
seem to be enough. 

Next time we meet Dr. Vernon, the 
least we can do is to walk over to him, 
shake his hand and say, orally or manu¬ 
ally, “Thank you, Dr. Vernon.” 

We will only be reciprocating his hu¬ 
man warmth. 


RCD INVESTMENTS OFFER: 

□ Rapid Capital Appreciation 

□ Minimum Interest Rates 


History shows, people who depend only on “fixed” dollars 
in planning their financial future are actually gambling 
that the buying power of the dollar will not decline. We, 
at RCD are helping people avoid this risk . . . helping to 
plan an intelligent use of their money, no matter what 
happens to the value of the dollar. 

With equal effectiveness, RCD serves the business mag¬ 
nate, the few friends who form a land investment club, 
the big corporation with tax problems, the air line pilot, 


□ High Leverage 

□ Tax Sheltered Terms 


the school teacher looking for long-range security and the 
wage earner fighting inflation. 

Wise investors are focusing their attention on land! Avoid¬ 
ing the possible fluctuations of the stock market, they 
invest in land, the one commodity that becomes more 
rare with the passing of each day. 

Why not consult RCD about your financial plans? (Fluent 
with the deaf language.) 


RESEARCH CORPORATION OF THE DEAF 

an affiliate of Research Corporation West 

RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 92506 

(714) 682-6161 


6800 BROCKTON AVENUE 


Please send me additional information. 


Phone 


Name . TWX No. 

Address ___________ 


Phone where I can 
be reached . 
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HIRE A DEAF PERSON WEEK IN CONNECTICUT—Governor John N. Dempsey of Connecticut is shown signing an Official Statement proclaiming July 19-25, 
1970, as "Hire a Deaf Person Week" in his state. In addition to the ceremony, a citation from the American School for the Deaf was presented James Tur- 
rentine, vice president of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., naming him leading employer of the year in hiring the deaf. In the above picture, left to right: Dr. Ben E. Hoff- 
meyer, executive director, American School for the Deaf; Kevin B. Kenny, attorney-at-law; Dr. James Peters, chief. Division of Vocational Rehabilitation; 
Joseph Oquisanti, field specialist, Graham H. Anthony Vocational Rehabilitation Center; Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, American School for the Deaf, retired; 
Edmond D. Cassetti, director of vocational education and rehabilitation services, American School for the Deaf; Robert Sampson, research chemist; Miss Helen 
Szumski, State Department of Labor, Employment Security; Miss Arlene Bole, service specialist. Bureau of Rehabilitation Services; Terrence O'Rourke, national 
director, Communicative Skills Program, National Association of the Deaf; Edward C. Swift, district supervisor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation; James 
Turrentine, vice president, Pitney-Bowes, Inc.; Robert W. Bain, chief, Bureau of Community and Institutional Service, DVR; Joseph A. Carano, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation; Joseph Gerillo, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


NTID Conducts Summer Program 


Seventy-eight deaf students from 23 
states enrolled in summer school at the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
(NTID) at Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of 
Technology. They were availed an eight- 
week evaluation and sampling program 
designed to give new students exposure 
to academic programs and college life 
as part of NTID’s Vestibule Programs. 

While lectures were an integral part 
ot the summer session, the program also 
provided career seminars and trips to 
business and industry in the Rochester 
area. Programs in the general categories 
of visual communications, mechanical 
and electrical technology, technical 
science and business technology were 
available for sampling. 

To acquaint students with types of jobs 
available within major fields of study, 


visits were made to such places as the 
Memorial Art Gallery, George Eastman 
House, Eastman Kodak Company, Roch¬ 
ester Telephone and several hospitals in 
Rochester. Students also were exposed 
tc personal development seminars, 
physical education programs, evaluative 
programs in math, science, and English 
and student government. Student govern¬ 
ment was instituted in the residence 
halls to give students experience with 
governance and the responsibilities ot 
college life. 

Students returning to NTID for the 
fall quarter may continue in the Vesti¬ 
bule Programs for more remedial help, 
or enter a Certificate, Diploma, Associ¬ 
ate or advanced program of study. 



'THERE'S NO BUSINESS LIKE SHOW BUSINESS'— 
Hilary Ainbender is shown in one of the enter¬ 
tainment numbers preceding the Golden Naddy 
awards program at the Minneapolis convention of 
the National Association of the Deaf. 
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OUTSTANDING CITIZEN—Dr. James N. Orman (center), who was associated with the Illinois School for 
the Deaf since 1930 as teacher and teaching supervisor, was recognized by the Exchange Club recently 
as one of Jacksonville's outstanding citizens. Club president Milt Edge (right) and Clarence Richardson, 
who headed the selection committee, presented the Book of Golden Deeds award to Dr. Orman, who 
retired from ISD at the close of the 1969-1970 session. It was the fifth such award by the Jacksonville club 
presented to persons selected for outstanding community service. 


Jacksonville Exchange Club Presents 
Citizenship Award To Dr. James N. Orman 


Observance of its National Exchange 
program was held at a dinner meeting 
of the Exchange Club of Jacksonville, 
Illinois, the evening of August 10. A 
feature of this program, held biennally, 
is presentation of a Good Deed Award 
to a local resident. 

Presented with the award this year 
was Dr. James N. Orman, recently 
retired supervising teacher of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf’s Manual Depart¬ 
ment. Club president Milton Edge read 
a letter from Superintendent Kenneth 
Mangan of the Illinois School outlining 
Dr. Orman’s career and commending the 
action of the club. 

Presentation of the award was made 


by Clarence Richardson who headed the 
selection committee. He is shown in the 
picture above holding a framed certifi¬ 
cate enrolling Dr. Orman in the Ex¬ 
change’s Book of Golden Deeds. 

The plaque in the center carries the 
citation: “Book of Golden Deeds” and 
“Presented to James N. Orman in 
recognition of his dedicated service to 
the deaf people of America.” 

In accepting the award, Dr. Orman 
stated that it carried increased 
significance for him because it was 
made by a hearing organization devoted 
to the cause of American Citizenship 
and Community Service. 


National Congress Of Jewish Deaf Convention 
Features Awards Of Merit For Services 


Some 1,000 members attended the 9th 
biennial convention of the National Con¬ 
gress of Jewish Convention at Sheraton- 
Chicago Hotel in Chicago, August 12-15, 
1970. Host was the Hebrew Association 
of the Deaf of Chicago. 

Outstanding features were a panel dis¬ 
cussion, a workshop, a talent contest with 
Juddie (Judaism) awards, banquet and 
grand ball. During the Saturday Sabbath 
service, a new prayer book for the Jewish 
deaf was introduced and used. 

A new feature of the NCJD convention 
was recognition of outstanding workers 
in the affiliates. Receiving Awards of 
Merit were Alvin A. Klugman and Esther 
Aheroni of Los Angeles; Gladys Azanow 
of Boston; Emil Mulfeld and Hyman Ru¬ 
bin of New York City; Hyman Lakin of 
Philadelphia; the late Harry S. Friedman 
of Baltimore; Abe Mansky of Cleveland; 


and Celia Warshawsky of Chicago. 

The NCJD will conduct a workshop 
funded by the Department of Health, Edu¬ 
cation and Welfare at Goldman’s Country 
Club, West Orange, New Jersey, October 
27-29, 1970. 

The 1970-72 NCJD officers: Alexander 
Fleischman, of Greenbelt, Md., president 
(seventh term); Gerald Burstein of River¬ 
side, California, vice president (second 
term); Ben Estrin, of Wheaton, Maryland, 
secretary-treasurer (fourth term); Mrs. 
Celia Warshawsky (fourth term) of Skokie, 
Illinois, and Kenneth Rothschild of Pough¬ 
keepsie, New York, board members. 

The 10th biennial convention of the Con¬ 
gress will be held at the Shelbourne, At¬ 
lantic City, New Jersey, August 23-27, 
1972. The Congress itself shall be host 
with a “national” committee in charge 
of arrangements. 


News From 'Round 
The Nation 


Colorado . . . 

Attending the National Association of 
the Deaf convention in Minneapolis were 
Ronald Faucett, CAD president and 
Representative, Rev. and Mrs. Homer 
Grace, Mrs. Sandra Still, Miss Sandra 
Klein and Raymond Beach. They had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. and Mrs. 
John Buckmaster who have been living 
in South Dakota since leaving Colorado 
Springs. 

In July, Robert Brooke was called to 
home in the East by the death of his 
father. While in Washington, D. C., he 
got a glimpse of Prince Charles and 
Princess Anne. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Boyer of Hast¬ 
ings, Nebr., were the houseguests of the 
Raymond Martinezes in Westminister 
recently. They dropped in at Verne 
Barnett’s apartment and Verne did not 
recognize them since it had been 35 
years since they all lived in upstate 
New York. 

Don Parodi of San Francisco dropped 
in Denver to meet friends and was de¬ 
lighted to find Denver a beautiful city. 
Ed Rodgers spent the week of August 
3 golfing in Michigan and returned home 
to Denver well-tanned. Arthur Thomas 
of Los Angeles dropped in Denver to 
pay a visit to his old friends, the Elmo 
Kemps, whom he knew while at the 
Montana School for the Deaf. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Catron and their 
three boys from Lewistown, Mont., 
called on Mrs. Margaret Herhold one 
day while in Denver. Mrs. Catron, the 
tormer Vickie Herbold, lived in Denver 
for some time before returning to Mon¬ 
tana to marry Mr. Catron. 

Mrs. Grace Collins, a former Denver¬ 
ite, now of Richmond, Calif., was a dele¬ 
gate to the Episcopal Church for the 
Deaf conference in Michigan. There she 
had the pleasure of meeting old Colorado 
friends, Rev. and Mrs. Homer Grace 
and Mrs. Margaret Herbold, who were 
also at the conference. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Reed of Greeley 
are in the process of selling their mobile 
home so they can purchase a house. 
Jack has switched jobs from a local 
Ford repair shop to the Sharpe Truck 
Co., which he likes much better. 

The Denver Ski Club of the Deaf had 
its annual picnic at Observation Park 
in Denver on August 23. The next outing 
will be in February when the group trav¬ 
els to Steamboat Springs. 

A committee consisting of Mrs. R. 
O’Toole, Mrs. J. Moers, Mrs. R. Moers, 
Mrs. E. Dowds, Mrs. D. Faltermier and 
Miss Sandra Klein prepared a wonderful 
surprise for Mr. and Mrs. Ronald 
Faucett (nee Jacqueline Miles) by invit- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Elmo Kemp, Mrs. Mary 
Heinrichs and Mrs. Vira Wolpert spent 
tne afternoon and evening of August 30 
in Boulder and while eating in a 
restaurant there they met Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Bantam. The Bantams told of 
their recent vacation visit to their son 
in San Francisco and that they had just 
returned home the day before. The 
Bantams were schoolmates of the late 
Joe Haden and his sister, Mrs. Julia 
Castilian, at the Kansas School. The 
Bantams have been living in Boulder 
since 1957. 


The biennial picnic of the Colorado 
Association of the Deaf was held on 
August 16 at Elizabeth, Colo., under the 
chairmanship of Jerome Aregi and Don 
Warnick, assisted by Mary Ann Fergu¬ 
son who was in charge of the food. 
I here were over 200 at the picnic high¬ 
lighted by the report on the NAD con¬ 
vention by Ron Faucett. 


Laramie-Baldwin Nuptials Celebrated 


Mrs. Laura Dinkel left for her annual 
visit to San Antonio, Texas, the week 
ot August 24 and will stay with her 
sister indefinitely. 

Two August deaths: Bruce Troxell 
passed away August 18 and burial was 
in his old hometown, Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
Troxell was in his 80’s and had been 
living with his son and family in recent 
years. Wayne Bell, 48, passed away 
suddenly August 19. The Rev. Donald 
Zuhn, pastor of the Bethel Deaf Lutheran 
Church, conducted the funeral services 
on August 22 and burial was in Chapel 
Hills Memorial Gardens. Mr. Bell is 
survived by his widow, Lorraine, 
daughter Sandra and son Melvin, his 
mother and some brothers and sisters. 
Wayne graduated from the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and the Blind with 
the class of 1942. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith Bowers of Arvada 
announced the birth of their third daugh¬ 
ter, Norma Kay, on August 29. 


Celia May Laramie, daughter of Mrs. 
George L. Laramie of Bountiful, Utah, 
became the bride of Stephen Charles Bald¬ 
win in an August 8 wedding at Our Lady 
of Lourdes Catholic Church in Salt Lake 
City. The bride graduated from Gallaudet 
College last May and is teaching at St. 
John’s School for the Deaf in Milwaukee, 
as is Mr. Baldwin, a Gallaudet 1968 grad¬ 
uate. 


Missouri-Kansas . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Billy Nedrow had their 
annual July fishing outing with her sis¬ 
ters and families, Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
Fisher and Patsy of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Milan Butler and Pat¬ 
ty of Mesquite, Texas, the weekend of 
July 4 at Blaine, Kan. On July 17, the 
Nedrow family including their son and 
his wife and two daughters departed for 


Members of the wedding party included: 
Sara S. Harris, Fort Worth, Texas, matron 
of honor: Bridget Laramie, Bountiful, and 
Deidre Kennedy, Indianapolis, brides¬ 
maids; Lisa Sealey, Granger, Utah, flower 
girl; Glenn B. Anderson, Chicago, best 
man; Kevin Barry, Boston, Dave Morten- 
sen, Murray, Utah, and Dennis Platt, 
Ogden, Utah, ushers. 


Nester Falls, Canada, for a week of 
fishing and sightseeing. They camped 
out in their tent-trailer. In the same 
camp area at the same time were Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Stack, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alvin O’Connor and Mrs. Susan O’Con¬ 
nor, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Clark and 
family and Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Parks. 

Capt. and Mrs. James Motes (nee Bar¬ 
bara Whitlock) of the Air Force base 
at Naha, Okinawa, became parents again 


ing a large number of friends to a house¬ 
warming. The Faucetts were out to din¬ 
ner with the O’Tooles at the Boston Half 
Shell in Larimer Square while friends 
gathered at the house. The Faucetts 
have purchased a new bi-level home in 
the Bear Valley area of Southwest Den¬ 
ver on Lamar Street. Attending the 
housewarming were the Herbert Votaws, 
tne Richard Frasers II, the Robert 
Hutchenses, the Alvie Mosers, the Bill 
Frasers, the Albert Joneses, the Rea 
Hinrichses, the Loren Elstads, the 
Pollocks; Mesdames Carol Sponable, 
Margaret Herbold, Meredith Jones, Josie 
Kilthau, Irene Boyd, Lorraine Schmidt, 
Sandra Still; Misses lone Dibble, Mary 
Martinez, Karen Boys; and Messrs. 
Carlos Montano, Tom Sanderson, Verne 
Barnett and Forrest Fraser, as well as 
Richard O’Toole and David O’Toole. 


Mrs. Regina Harvat was suddenly tak¬ 
en ill the week of August 23 and was 
taken to Pleasant View Hospital in 
Thorntown. Up to the time of this writ¬ 
ing, she is very slowly improving. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen C. Baldwin 
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on June 19 when a daughter was born. 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Whitlock are 
the proud grandparents. 

George Martens and Miss Glenda 
Timms were united in marriage on June 
6th in St. Paul’s Church in Olathe by 
Rev. Richard Burger. 

Miss Vicki Randall, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Randall of Olathe, was 
united in marriage to Mr. Jim Hale, 
also of Olathe, on June 11. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Merritt announced their old¬ 
est daughter, Roberta Lee, was married 
to Dale Willeford, her high school sweet- 
neart of Shawnee Mission High School 
days. 

Rosetta Durean, Jeanne Garton, Cecily 
Colie and Lana Hogan will attend 
Gallaudet College; Brad Olson will go 
to the trade and technical school in St. 
Paul, Minn., and Allen McGinnis will 
attend the U. S. Trade School in Kansas 
City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Miller and 
family of Olathe spent a week’s vacation 
touring Colorado Springs and visited 
Bob’s brother at Grand Junction, Colo. 
On the way home they stopped to visit 
tne Jerry Crabb family in Wichita. 

Staff Sgt. Bob Green, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Green, was honorably dis- 
cnarged from the U. S. Army after 23 
years of service. He served in Germany 
three times, and in Vietnam for IV 2 
years and was last based in Oakland, 
Calif. He and his family have moved 
to Kansas City, Mo., and he now works 
ior Prize Vending Co. as a truck driver. 

In June, Mrs. Jeannie Blonsky flew 
to Hartford, Conn., to join her son Mel¬ 
vin of Middleton for a tour of the New 
England states in his car during her 
two-week vacation. They visited schools 
for the deaf in Hartford and Trenton; 
rode a ship out to Martha’s Vineyard 
and visited Boston and the Cape Cod 
area. 


Clinton Coffey flew to Austin, Texas, 
to spend a few days with the Hugh 
Stacks. They visited Austin, Houston, 
Galveston and San Antonio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Perkins and fam¬ 
ily went to visit Six Flags over Texas 
near Fort Worth. Then they stayed with 
his folks in Alexandria, La., for 10 days. 

Miss Rose Ann Morris, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bob Morris, and Mr. Larry 
Prail of Minneapolis were married by 
the Rev. Bernard Branson at St. Theresa 
Church on July 3. Rose’s sister, Carolyn, 
and her brother, Bobby, were witnesses. 
A reception was held on the lawn of 
her parents’ home and the newlyweds 
are making their home in Minneapolis. 

John Moore, a member of the board 
of directors of the National Deaf Bowling 
Association, flew to Dearborn, Mich., to 
attend the sixth annual bowling tour¬ 
nament July 2-4. The Don Hydes, ac¬ 
companied by Georgetta Graybill, drove. 
Getta was surprised to find her brother 
Patrick Graybill of the National Theatre 
of the Deaf there on July 3. She also 
visited the Dallas Danny Barker family 
and Mrs. Ruth Benoit Roberts in Flint 
before flying to Cleveland. The Hydes 
stopped at Decatur, Ill., on their way 
home to pick up Mrs. Hyde’s mother. 

Texas . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrell Patton of Na¬ 
cogdoches enjoyed a visit from their 
daughter and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. 
Neil, of South Carolina, during the last 
week of June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Freeman King are proud 
of their first child born on June 3. 
Laura Beth has black hair like her dad¬ 
dy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Beckman and 
their three sons moved back to Waco. 
Andy works at Waco News Tribune 


where Vernon Lucy and Melvin Hoffman 
are employed. They moved to Houston 
16 years ago when their oldest son was 
six months old. 

Austin births: A girl, Amy Sue, arrived 
lo join the Morris Porter household on 
July 24. A baby boy, Cary Wynn, was 
born to the Clarence Broeckers. He is 
their first child. 

Miss Sylvia Nystrom of San Francisco 
and Johnny Williamson were married 
at the home of Fran Herrington on May 
30. The bride grew up in Sweden. 

Miss Franna Lou Corley, daughter of 
Mrs. Frank Corley and the late Frank 
W. Corley, wed Walter Camenisch III, 
son of Walter Camenisch, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Mrs. Melvin 
Feldenheimer of Rydal, Pa., on August 
i. The couple will reside in Landover, 
Md. The bride was given in marriage 
by her cousin, Ezra Corley; Mrs. Bonelle 
Amann was matron of honor and Miss 
Rosie Serna was maid of honor. Brides¬ 
maids were Miss Joan Camenisch and 
Miss Judy Weigand. The groom’s father 
was best man, and groomsmen were 
Tom Coulston of Harrisburg, Pa., Mark 
McCrory of Montebello, Cal., and Steve 
Moore of Fleetwood, Pa. 

At a recent Awards Night at the Austin 
State Hospital, a five-year volunteer ser¬ 
vice certificate was awarded Gunnar 
Rath for his service to the deaf mental 
patients. Since retirement from the U.S. 
Air Force, last year, Gunnar has been 
teacher, consultant, advisor and in¬ 
terpreter for the patients on a twice-a- 
week basis. 

Mrs. Dink Ishman, 85, of Liberty died 
March 28. She is survived by two sons, 
two daughters (one is Mrs. C. T. Golden, 
a church interpreter at Baytown), 11 
grandchildren, 15 great-grandchildren 
and one great-great grandchild. 

Larry Evans taught a six-week sum¬ 
mer course at Lee College Baytown. 

Rona Raye Poss, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bert Poss, was wed to Thomas 
Umlauf in St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
on July 10. The bride’s maid of honor 
was her sister, Ferri Lou. The newly¬ 
weds live in Austin. 

June 13th marked the 25th wedding 
anniversary of the Gunnar Raths. A 
reception in their honor was held at 
Iheir home. Hostesses were Wanda But¬ 
ler, Thelma Stack, Frances White, Jo¬ 
anne Brininstool, and Helen Sewell. 

The Tele-Communication for the Deaf 
group meets every other month in 
Houston. It is made up of those who 
nave or are interested in buying a TTY. 
Starting in early June, news service for 
those who have TTYs has been around 
the clock. Thanks go to Mr. Mitchum 
and his team of experts who have made 
this possible and to Rev. and Mrs. Hawn 
wno have the news station in their home, 
if you have news you may give it by 
calling Rev. Hawn at 464-6871. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Pace, Sr., moved 
to Austin from Houston in June. They 
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RALPH F. HUNSINGER, Jr. (right) was officially commended at Letterkenny Army Depot for submitting 
a group suggestion which was adopted and for which an award was paid. Hunsinger's share was $172.50. 
The suggestion concerned utilization of storage racks containing recoil mechanism for modification and 
use of the racks. It resulted in saving of $5,860 per year to the Army. Hunsinger graduated from the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf in Philadelphia. He and his wife, Ann reside at Blairs Mills, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and are the parents of three children. He belongs to the Silent Athletic Club of Philadelphia, is a 
member of the York Association of the Deaf and a member of the Pennsylvania Society for the Advance¬ 
ment of the Deaf. 
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live in Vaughn House (Half-way Home 
for the Deaf) at 1314 The Circle, Austin. 

Houston Deaf Bass Club had a fishing 
rodeo at Lake Livingston on July 11. 
Hattie Blomdahl of Austin won first 
prize, and Arnold, her husband, won sec¬ 
ond. Maurice LeBlanc of Port Arthur 
got the biggest bass but didn’t win be¬ 
cause he got it after the deadline. Billy 
Buza, G. Mead and Gene Harkness were 
on the rodeo committee. 

Julia Hiriart and James Spaulding 
were married June 13 and went to 
California for their honeymoon. 

Open house was held in honor of the 
25th wedding anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Johnston on July 12. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emory Watson of Hous¬ 
ton and Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Lewis 
of Austin jetted to Mexico City and 
Acapulco for a nine-day vacation. 

The annual Southwest Golf Tour¬ 
nament in Dallas June 19-20, under the 
sponsorship of Bobby Barlow, saw the 
following winners: Championship flight, 
Neil Johnson of Washington, D.C., form¬ 
erly of Chicago; first flight, Stanley 
Green of Dallas; second flight, Donald 
Greer of Fort Worth; third flight, Bobby 
Hallmark of Grand Prairie, Texas; 
fourth flight being won by Troy Hill. 


Registry Of Interpreters Holds 
First Convention In Delavan 

The Registry ol Interpreters for the 
Deaf, now six years old, held its first 
convention at the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf in Delavan, July 22-24, 1970. 
Registration hit 175 with participants 
from California, New York, New Mexico 
and Texas, among other states. 

Convention topics represented three 
discrete categories: 1) current educa¬ 
tional programs for the deaf employing 
interpreters, 2) chapter development and 
3) innovations. 

For years, interpreters for deaf people 
have often volunteered their services. 
For the majority of RID members, the 
mode of service will continue to be free¬ 
lance although fees will be stipulated 
commensurate with the services per¬ 
formed. At this time, expanding op¬ 
portunities are emerging for full-time 
interpreting positions at numerous edu¬ 
cational institutions such as the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, San 
Fernando Valley State College, Seattle 
Community College and St. Paul Techni¬ 
cal Vocational Institute. 

Chapter development, the “grassroots” 
aspect of developing interpreter services 
and educating the public, was also 
emphasized. Reports indicate that chap¬ 
ters in Washington State, Southern and 
Northern California and Michigan have 
sponsored workshops in legal interpret- 
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ing. Other chapter activities include the 
educational and cultural aspects. Chap¬ 
ters have developed or are developing 
programs to improve the interpreting 
skills of their members. The Indiana 
chapter has arranged for high school 
courses to offer specialities for 
registrants, including medical, religious 
and music interpreting, as well as inter¬ 
preting for the deaf-blind. The Southern 
California RID has interpreted Puccini’r 
opera, La Boheme. In Michigan RID’ers 
have a tutorial program that prepares 
deaf adults for the Post Office employ¬ 
ment examination. 

Innovations in the language of signs 
and in educational methods were also 
discussed, as was cued speech. 

Mrs. Esther Zawolkow of Southern 
California demonstrated some of the new 
signs which have been developed by the 
organization called SEE—Seeing Es¬ 
sential English. Founded in 1968 in 
California, the organization aims to pre¬ 
sent English to deaf children in a visible 
and unambiguous form. Concern is not 
with the communication of concepts per 
se. One sign is used to represent any 
words that are spelled and pronounced 
the same. 

EXAMPLE: 

You are right, (correct) 

Make a right turn. 

We have a right to live. 

Problems in telephone interpreting 
were portrayed in a skit directed by 
Mrs. Lee Katz, assisted by Mervin D. 
Garretson, Mrs. Agnes Foret and Ed¬ 
ward C. Carney. 

Mr. Carney also displayed a portable 
interpreters’ b o o t h — a black-draped 
booth with interior lighting—and a 
reading pacer which is a visual aids 
device by means of which the precise 
words of a speaker are projected on 
a screen, two items loaned by the South¬ 
ern Regional Media Center for the Deaf 
at the University of Tennessee. 

At the convention banquet Mrs. 
Stephanie van Reigersberg of McLean, 
Virginia, shared some ideas and ex¬ 
periences with her fellow interpreters. 
A foreign language interpreter by profes¬ 
sion, Mrs. van Reigersberg formerly 
worked for the United Nations. She now 
accepts free-lance assignments from the 
United States Department of State, the 
World Bank and other governmental and 
private organizations while concurrently 
serving as the executive secretary of 
the American Association of Language 
Specialists. 

Engraved plaques were presented to 
Miss Elizabeth Benson and Kenneth F. 
Huff for their untiring work on behalf 
oi the RID and the deaf people whom 
interpreters serve. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I am one of those people who has 
come under much criticism recently, and 
from many different sources. I am the 
hearing parent of two deaf children, and 
1 admit to having made most of the 
mistakes that we are accused of—expect¬ 
ing our children to be oral; talk, talk, 
talking to them; confusing the basic 
differences between language and 
speech. I admit it, and what is more 
important, I am doing something about 
it. I have taken one course in beginning 
signs and done a lot of homework. I 
am introducing the Total Communication 
approach to my children, my daughter, 
Kim, who is fourteen, and to my son, 
Marty, who is five. The other necessities 
have always been provided—they are 
included, loved, disciplined, and I have 
fingerspelled for years. Only the signs 
are new. 

Now, let me ask those who offer the 
criticism, “What are you doing to reach 
these parents whom you criticize?” 
When a hand is offered to a drowning 
person one does not first ask for 
credentials, one quickly grasps that 
hand! 

As an example—I have heard of 
a magazine called THE DEAF AMERI¬ 
CAN for many years, and wanted to 
subscribe to it, but I didn’t know where 
to get the address. On the other hand, 
twelve years ago when we got the 
diagnosis on our daughter each of the 
professionals with whom we came in 
contact recommended the Volta Review 
and the Tracy Clinic Correspondence 
Course, and the addresses were readily 
available. Who is to blame for this omis¬ 
sion? The Tracy Course gave me some¬ 
thing constructive to do until Kim be¬ 
came schoolage, and who among you 
have offered a factual substitute? Oh, 
of course, I can see many areas in 
which we should have been more wisely 
counseled, but then hindsight is cheap. 

The city of Grand Blanc is a suburb 
of Flint, and in Flint is located the 
state school for the deaf. Therefore, we 
have quite a large deaf population in 
this area, and the only organization for 
parents is an ineffectual group that 
somewhat resembles a PTA—excuse 
me, two ineffectual groups. The state 
school finally had enough pressure ap¬ 
plied to relent to the formation of a 
group called Parent-Teacher-Housepar- 
ent Organization, which is less than a 
year old. The other group organized 
approximately fourteen years ago to try 
to persuade the Flint Board of Education 
as to the need for preschool facilities for 
our deaf youngsters, which we did in 
i960. However, the fact that preschoolers 
are the nucleus of the group is indicative 
of the amount of experience and knowl¬ 
edge to be found there. We also have 
the Flint chapter of the Michigan 
Association of the Deaf, and they don’t 


concern themselves with people like me 
—except to offer more criticism on 
“special occasions.” 

With the help of people like Dr. Tom 
Mayes and Mrs. Mayes who taught the 
sign class I was in and sent me a note 
inviting me to attend, I have come a 
long way. Dr. Mayes provided me with 
information I would have been perhaps 
years in obtaining, but not everyone can 
have the good fortune to know a Dr. 
Mayes! 

To sum it up, what I am trying to 
say is that within this minority group 
there is a minority group who are not 
being reached except on a hit-and-miss 
basis, and too many are missed. You 
have the means by which to reach them, 
and certainly with the results of the 
Census you will know who they are. 
(The biennial NAD conventions could be 
utilized by adding a parent institute, or 
the odd years could be used.) There 
are many ways as I am sure you know. 

I would appreciate your thoughts on 
this matter. 

(Mrs.) Claudine Miracle 
Grand Blanc, Michigan 

Editor's note: See the Editor's 

Page in this issue for our comments. 

Dear Editor: 

I read the letter in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN by Mary Jane Rhodes. 

I think it was the most truthful story 
that could ever have been written. And 
true of a great majority of us hearing 
parents of deaf children. 

II seems that a lot of us prefer to 
let our schools and teachers show our 
children the love and understanding we 
should be showing to them ourselves. 
I think we owe it to our deaf children 
to fingerspell or talk the sign language. 
I also think it is wrong for parents to 
expect the deaf children to talk orally 
if the child is totally deaf. If he can 
hear with a hearing aid sometimes it 
is all right. But for total deafness, it 
is wrong. They should not be made to 
ieel ashamed of their deafness. 

If we as parents cannot learn to at 
least fingerspell, how then can we expect 
our deaf children to talk orally? 

I think it’s the parents’ inability to 
take the time they expect the children 
to learn to talk orally, rather than to 
take the time ourselves to learn at least 
io fingerspell. After all God gave them 
a way to communicate and learn in their 
own way. If we have our voice and 
hearing, it would seem to me we as 
parents should be able in this hearing 
world to learn their way a lot easier 
than for them to learn ours, especially 
when they can neither hear nor talk. 

As for the criticism of our teachers 
that are deaf, I think this is one of the 
worst things that could happen to our 
deaf children. These teachers are the 
same as our children and they demand 
and get great love, respect and under¬ 
standing from our children. I say God 
bless them and I hope we can have 


all deaf teachers in the future, even 
the principals and superintendents. As 
for the deaf teachers, they have full 
knowledge of the language of the deaf 
children. 

We know our son has learned more 
from the deaf teachers he has had than 
from all the hearing teachers he has 
ever had, not that the hearing teacher 
doesn’t try hard. 

Don’t get me wrong! The hearing 
teachers do all they can. But sometimes 
they cannot get across to the pupils as 
well as the deaf teachers do. I say push, 
parents, and push hard for more deaf 
teachers if you really love your children 
and want them to learn all that is 
possible for them to learn. If we lose 
our deaf teachers, we will lose more 
than the greatest help for the boys and 
girls. We will lose the respect of our 
children for not doing all we can now 
for them. The deaf teachers know and 
understand the deaf boys and girls’ 
handicap. They can and do put all they 
nave towards giving them respect and 
the right perspective to live well in a 
hearing world, not merely to exist as 
a lot of them have to do today. 

Many of our hearing teachers do an 
excellent job with the signs. I do not 
mean to imply that they do not. But 

i think our deaf teachers being deaf 
iike the children do a better job of teach¬ 
ing the deaf children. 

I think if anyone should be criticized 

ii should be the hearing parents for not 
pushing harder for more deaf teachers, 
so let’s push harder if we truly love 
our children. 

At Minnesota School for the Deaf we are 
lucky to have a large number of deaf 
teachers and I as one parent salute them 
tor the extra hard work and time they 
spend helping and teaching the boys and 
girls. I would like to say now that we 
as parents who criticize the deaf teach¬ 
ers are also criticizing our own children 
and depriving them of an equal chance 
in this, our hearing, world as far as 
work and a good life are concerned. 
Some of us could well learn many things 
by trying to put ourselves in the world 
of I he deaf. Think about it for a while 
and I'm sure you will understand more 
than you thought possible of what our 
deaf children are trying hard to do and 
be for us. Try hard for your children 
just to fingerspell and I’m sure the love 
they show and the respect will be worth 
all the effort you put into it by a hun¬ 
dredfold and over. 

So come on, parents, let’s push and 
wake up before we lose all the love 
and respect of our deaf children by not 
helping now when we have a chance. 

Let’s not lose our deaf teachers, but 
give them a big hand and thank you. 
Let’s not lose what we have gained so 
far now. If we all work together now, 
we can truly show our children our 
respect for them and their deaf teachers. 
Don’t you think this is just a little time 
and effort to help our boys and girls 
in this, our hearing world? They will 
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in turn prove to us that even though 
they are deaf they will be more active 
in society and work harder for every¬ 
thing for us and a much better world 
for themselves. 

Don’t think I do not respect our teach¬ 
ers who have their hearing and voice. 
I surely do as they put a great effort 
and amount of work out for our deaf 
children, too. But I think even they will 
admit that the deaf teacher does a belter 
job with the deaf children. 

It is very hard for our children to 
get work even after they have been to 
the college, so let’s put all our efforts 
behind them and see if we can end 
the discrimination against them and 
their deaf teachers. The Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation for the Handicapped hasn’t helped 
any, so let’s get together as parents 
and see what we can do. Our children 
want to work and live the same as the 
hearing do. They have a right to be 
able to do the same, so let’s work now 
so they can work later. 

Mrs. Henry L. Karow, Sr. 
Faribault, Minnesota 

* * 

Dear Editor: 

The July-August issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN was enriched through pub¬ 
lication of a very timely, if not sobering, 
article so meticulously written by McCay 
Vernon, Ph.D. of Western Maryland Col¬ 
lege. I do not want to take anything 
away from workhorses in Mr. Newman 
and Mrs. Rhodes in mentioning Dr. Ver¬ 
non’s paper. Those people as well as 
parents who write and lay bare their 
hearts are laying the groundwork in a 
dignified way to the end that some day 
educators will concede that better oral 
skills and better language for more chil¬ 
dren can be had in the medium of total 
communication. 

However, because of a single item in 
his paper, I am more concerned for Dr. 
Vernon than I know he is. He could be 
accused, if not already, of talking through 
his hat when he said “Speechreading is 
probably as well or better taught by deaf 
teachers than hearing teachers.” I can 
support his statement with a citation of 
my own experience. 

Several years ago I had in my class a 
girl, even with a hearing aid, who could 
not utter some word-for-the-occasion right 
in spite of helpful corrections by her par¬ 
ents and teachers. Later at home she 
spoke the word perfectly, much to the 
surprise of the household. But, sad to 
say, they would not buy her explanation 
when she said she got an idea from me 
by observing the way I moved my lips. 
And I wasn’t even consciously teaching 
her! 

Max Mossel 

Fulton, Missouri 
OCTOBER, 1970 


For Imogene Guire, June 6 was a mem¬ 
orable day. She was retiring from San 
Bernardino County (California) tax asses¬ 
sor’s office where she was a title clerk 
doing property transfers in the assessor’s 
lot books, drafting or cutting maps as 
required by legal descriptions on property 
transfers. She worked all legal docu¬ 
ments such as estate settlements, divorce 
decrees, etc., drew in the new Ontario 
Speedway on the assessor’s maps and did 
much of the work on the chain of free¬ 
ways, especially San Bernardino Freeway. 
When you drive on them think of “Genie” 
Guire. 

Well, on June 6, a few friends “elected” 
to dine out with Gene, and decided on 
Mission Inn coffee shop. Entering an ad¬ 
joining Spanish Room in the inn, Gene 
was caught completely by surprise to see 
some 54 friends at the banquet table, dec¬ 
orated tastefully in flowers, and on the 
wall was an inscription in large letters, 
wishing her good luck pnd Godspeed. 
She was going east to live with her sister 
and family in North Carolina. 

On one table was a large cake artistic¬ 
ally done showing a map of California, 
done in frosting, on one end of the cake, 
and a map of North Carolina, similarly 
done, at the other end, and a little car 
crossing over from one coast to the other. 
Gene plans to take a leisurely trip east 
with her sister and brother-in-law. 

Emcee of the day was Ray Stallo, long¬ 
time friend and neighbor of Gene’s. He 
paid tribute to Gene for her long time 
service to the deaf of California, in Cali¬ 
fornia Association of the Deaf, in Cali¬ 
fornia Home for the Aged Deaf, in the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
Auxiliary, and her great work for the 
County of San Bernardino. 43 years in the 
state and 21 years in the tax assessor's 
office. 

The following program (of course after 
a delicious smorgasbord luncheon) was: 
“Little Brown Girl” rendered by Nadine 
Fishier; talks by Tom Wood, Mrs. Struck- 
man, Mr. Jatta and Wildey Davidson; 
“Auld Lang Syne” rendered by Clara 
Holonya, Hazel Davis, Alice Ellis and 
Rhoda Clark, each individually signing 
a verse, and all together doing the chorus 
in unison between verses; a talk by Mrs. 
Catuna (Della Kittleson): “Mizpah” by 
Lucille Lindholm. At the end of the pro¬ 
gram, all rose to a toast to Gene. Talks 



Imogene Guire is pictured thanking friends gath¬ 
ered to honor her upon her retirement. The unique 
"travel cake" is in the foreground. 


given related to some event or anecdote 
in Gene’s life. 

Committee in charge of the affair were 
Hazel Davis, Rhoda Clark, Clara Holonya, 
Alice Ellis and Lucille Lindholm. Inter¬ 
preters for the hearing were Lucy Lewis 
and Mrs. Ann Rush. 

Besides those already named, those 
coming to the affair were the Carl Bar¬ 
bers, Orrell Becker, the Vernon Bircks, 
Rae Brookins, Joe Breitwieser, the Vernon 
Butterbaughs, Albert Catuna, Ida Clark, 
Robert L. Davis, Evan Ellis, the Foster 
Gilberts, Winnie Hereford, Lily Hogle, Pat 
Kitchen, the Felix Kowalewskis, Teddy 
Kubotsu, Mrs. Lewis, Toivo Lindholm, the 
Ken Murphys, Madeline Musmanno, the 
Larry Newmans, the Burt Schmidts, Iona 
Simpson, Flo Stillman, Betty Witczak, 
Edna Wood, the George Youngs, Mrs. 
Jatta and her sister. Some could not 
come, but sent best wishes and gifts. 

A friend of Gene’s, Catherine Mieras, 
wrote this poem: 

Genie Guire is about to retire, 

God bless Genie Guire. 

No more transfers and cuts 
No more legals to drive her nuts, 

No more getting to work at eight, 

Just taking it easy and sleeping late. 
Retirement has so much leisure fun 
I heartily recommend it for everyone! 


Convention Proceedings Delayed 

Proceedings of the 30th Biennial Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf in Minneapolis have 
been delayed until the November issue due to their 
length and the time required to get approval of the 
NAD Executive Board. In addition to the 30th con¬ 
vention’s running an extra day, the volume of com¬ 
mittee reports was double that at the 29th Conven¬ 
tion in 1968. 
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President’s Message 


Ah! Football season is here. The World 
Series is just around the corner, and one 
can already note a change in tempera¬ 
ture which results in my no longer having 
beads of perspiration falling from my 
brow as I prepare this month’s column. 

Something turned up recently that 
necessitates a small request from the 
readers of this column. Nothing difficult, 

I assure you, but it will get me “off the 
hook.” 

On returning home from the Minnesota 
Convention, our daughter, Jo Ann, asked 
me why she couldn’t find a picture of 
herself among the countless array that 
were taken. To tell the truth, I was un¬ 
able to answer her because it was taken 
for granted that she would be in at least 
one or two. The chances of not having 
any pictures of her visit to Minneapolis 
never occurred to me. Besides, I never 
had the time nor opportunity to view 
any myself. 

So, friends if you happen to have a 
picture of that cute, little blonde that 
interpreted for her first time at the ban¬ 
quet, or who was seen playing around the 
hotel with the “gang” for part of the 
week—-I would sincerely appreciate a copy 
of what you have. Let me know how much 
and I will also reimburse you for the 
cost. Thanks! I really hate to see her 
without a pic for her scrapbook. 

Now that the usual activities of the fall 
season such as bowling, socials, etc., will 
commence along with the opening of the 
schools and other forms of “get togeth¬ 
er,” it seems appropriate to remind all 
the delegates to the Minnesota Conven¬ 
tion, the state association presidents, and 
other officers of our Cooperating Member 
associations, along with any one inter¬ 
ested, to step up their activity in obtain¬ 
ing names and addresses for the National 
Census of the Deaf. 

Right now is when thousands of deaf 
people will be reviewing their Christmas 
lists and others will be going over club 
memberships, church attendance lists, 
etc. Nothing could be more helpful than 
to make an extra list of names and send 
it to the NAD Home Office to be used 
in our Census count. Why, even the ad¬ 
dresses of those “broken off” girlfriends 
or “discarded” boyfriends will be wel¬ 
come—we are not choosy. 

Nope! we cannot stress the importance 
of this project too much, we cannot drum 


George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 

it into everyone’s head too much, we 
cannot get down on our knees and pray 
for your help, too much. We cannot, in 
short, do too much—too much because 
this project will mean so much to us and 
to the generation to come. 

Must we remain complacent and think 
that someone else will do the job? This 
will defeat our whole project even before 
we are finished. We need to put our hearts, 
our souls, our minds and actions into this 
—or we shall all be miserable failures. 

Our regular 10-year National Census is 
required by law. The NAD National Cen¬ 
sus is voluntary and is being done not only 
to help us obtain an accurate estimate of 
the deaf population but also to plan for 
your future, the future of deaf people 
still to come and to see that sufficient 
planning is made to better the lot of the 
deaf as a whole. 

Would you, my friends, turn up your 
noses at a $20 bill you see lying in a 
gutter on your way home from work, 
school or play? Of course not. 

If we ignore the pleas of our Census 
Committee we will be turning up~ our 
noses at 10 times $20, nay 100 times $20, 
or more, in future benefits to each one of 
our people. Doesn’t seem wise nor pru¬ 
dent to me. Think it over, folks. Don’t 
you agree? Please help us. 

Some time ago I received a letter from 
a young married man in India who is very 
eager to come to America and further 
his education. He tells me he is an ex¬ 
pert farmer and repairs farm machines. 
He can hear with the help of a hearing 
aid and wants to come here alone in order 
to work and study with the hope of bring¬ 
ing his wife and two children later on 
when he is able and well enough estab¬ 
lished to do so. 

What I am getting at is to say that 
here is a young man, enthusiastic about 
furthering his education and wants work 
while doing so. He has no problems about 
supporting his family because his par¬ 
ents will gladly do that until he, himself, 
is able to support them. BUT, he needs 
someone to “sponsor” him, to offer him 
a job, preferably on a farm, before he 
can leave India. 

Surely there are some of you readers 
who need a good helper or who know of 
someone who does need one. If so, just 
drop me a card and I will send the young 
man’s name and address. Hopefully, this 
will end in his coming to America. 

There is a plea from the deaf people of 
the Philippines made during the first 
transpacific telephone (TTY) call on July 
31, 1970, and which was received during 
our convention banquet. A complete 
transcript of this message will be found 
in this issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
and those of you with generous hearts and 
pocketbooks are urged to mail any size 
contribution you may wish to give—to 
the NAD Home Office address. These 
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OFFICE 

NOTES 
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Summer is over and the Home Office 
staff, tanned, surfeit with vacations, con¬ 
ventions and summer activities, is now 
settling down to the routine tasks of a 
busy office. Some of our staff members 
have left us—new faces are in evidence 
which is the way it should be. Lois Lee 
left us to work for the Council of Or¬ 
ganizations Serving the Deaf; Mickey 
Barnes returned to school as did Laverda 
Birchfield. We have Jim Robertson and 
Allan Porreca on the staff now. Both are 
deaf. Jim is learning to operate our off¬ 
set press and Allan handles our mail- 
room chores, runs errands and does what¬ 
ever else needs doing around the office. 

The Executive Secretary was on vaca¬ 
tion for most of August, returning to the 
office August 24. At this time we plunged 
into the new projects the NAD is under¬ 
taking. First of these is the Ad Hoc Con¬ 
sumer Committee on Education. This 
committee will evaluate programs of the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
and submit recommendations for improve¬ 
ments and/or additional services not now 
offered by BEH. Members of the com¬ 
mittee, in addition to the Executive Sec¬ 
retary who serves as project director, in¬ 
clude Terrence J. O’Rourke as liaison offi¬ 
cer between BEH and the NAD, Albert T. 
Pimentel, Glenn Anderson, Sam Block, 
Edgar Bloom, Walter Brown, Max Fried¬ 
man, Mrs. Ausma Herbold, Ralph Jordan, 
Miss Dierdre Kennedy, Keith Lange, Rob¬ 
ert O. Lankenau, John Levesque, Robert 
Sanderson, Frank Sullivan, Dr. Richard 
Thompson and Ralph White. 

An additional project is the publicizing 
of the first TTY installation in a Federal 
facility for the use of deaf employes. 
This took place September 11 at the Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office in Washington, 
D. C., with both the Public Printer and 
President Lankenau in attendance. The 
Home Office worked with the GPO on 
this and we believe news coverage was 
extensive. 

On the same day, the Executive Sec¬ 
retary testified before the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives committee which was taking 


monies will be sent to our friends over¬ 
seas to help them in many ways. Re¬ 
member, a dollar here and a dollar there 
add up to quite a bit and I can assure 
you they will appreciate it from the bot¬ 
tom of their hearts.—Lanky. 
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testimony regarding making Kendall 
School a demonstration school. This we 
supported as we believe that such a dem¬ 
onstration school will be able to come up 
with innovative programs that will be 
of benefit to education throughout the na¬ 
tion. 

We have also initiated discussion with 
the District of Columbia Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation on jointly apply¬ 
ing for a demonstration grant for a TTY 
Answering Service. Our objectives here 
are many. Among our goals are guide¬ 
lines for establishing such services; tele¬ 
phone manners for the deaf; guidelines 
on maximum utilization of answering serv¬ 
ice facilities; criteria for selection of an¬ 
swering service personnel (one goal is 
the use of handicapped persons who are 
not deaf for this service) and to deter¬ 
mine if it is economically feasible to do 
this. That is, we would like to find out if 
such a service could provide a living 
for the service operator without requir¬ 
ing subscription charges which are too 
great for the deaf to carry. 



ONLOOKERS ALL—Gathered around President Robert 0. Lankenau, who was at the Minneapolis end of a 
teletypewriter linkup with the Philippines, were, standing left to right: Gordon L. Allen, Albert Pimentel, 
Frederick C. Schreiber, Edward Carney and Dr. Boyce R. Williams. Half-seated and looking over Presi¬ 
dent Lankenau's shoulder is Jess M. Smith. 


The Home Office also expects to expand 
greatly its reprint production and is 
discussing possible arrangements with the 

American Annals of the Deaf to provide 
reprint services for that magazine as 
well. 


THIS CARL ARGILA HERE IN THE PHILIPPINES. DO YOU READ ME. GA 


VE READ YOU LOUD AND CLEAR. THIS IS ROBERT 0. LANKENAU PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DFAF ANSWERING FROM HOTEL LEAMINGTON 
IN MINNEAPOLIS MINN. THE PHONE IS IN THE BANQUET ROOM WHERE 5900 
«9443-8>589\ 500/ CORECTION ARE GATHERED FOR THE 30 TH BIENNIAL CONVENTION. 
BEEEESBGS AND PEST WISHES TO THE PEOPLE OF THE PHIL IPPINFS GA 


Final reports are due on many of our 
grants and we are again busy with fig¬ 
ures which can be a very frustrating ex¬ 
perience. Reports are overdue on the 
International Research Seminar, the Cen¬ 
sus and the Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf. However, our accountant re¬ 
ports these are near completion and we 
are hopeful that some concentrated efforts 
can be made to catch up on all the back¬ 
ward programs. Also due is our indirect 
cost proposal. Once these accounts are 
current we should not have any trouble 
in the future. 

The Executive Secretary spent a week 
at San Fernando Valley State College 
and was impressed with the activities 
going on in Northridge. In addition to 
the Leadership Training Program, we ob¬ 
served the interpreters training program 
and their “In-Basket” project as well. 
We also had the good fortune to be able 
to take part in the presentation of the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association’s 
Cogswell Award to “our girl,” Nanette 
Fabray. This, of course, came under the 
heading of pleasure since it was truly 
a pleasure to be able to express on be¬ 
half of the deaf—the original silent minor¬ 
ity—our sincere appreciation for her ef¬ 
forts in our behalf by “telling it like it 
is.” We also spoke to the administrators 
of local high schools who were attending 
the “In-Basket” sessions, the interpreters 
in the advanced interpreters training pro¬ 
gram and to the Northridge Optimist 
Club. This was really what is called a 
“busman’s holiday,” but it was fun. 


GREETINGS FROM THE PHILIPPINE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, IT WAS AT 
EXACTLY I0#13AM SATURDAY MORNING AUGUST FIRST WHEN WE RECEIVED 
THE FIRST CONTACT FROM THE UNITED STATES DEAF. IT IS A CLOUDY 
OVERCAST MORNING IN LUNETA PARKMAV WE HAVE ABOUT iOO PEOPLE GATHERED 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL INAUGURATION OF THE PHILIPPINE TELETYPEWRITER 
NETWORK FOR THE DEAF. WE WILL CUT THE RIBBION IN EXACTLY ONE 
MINUTEM THE NEXT VOICE YOU HEAR WILL BE THAT MVJX OF MRS. 

LOPEZ\ SECOND LADY OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES. .PLEASE 
STAND BY. KFYP SECONDS AND COUNTINGNM 


V ROBERT LANKANEAU PKESUDENT OF THE XNATIONAL ASSOCIATION AF 
THE DEAF. MY DEAR MR LANKANEAU IT IS 974 443-535 043287 

TO CONGRADULATE ■ 

l THE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 

YOUR CONVENTION AXX KINDLY CONVEVY TO ALL THE MEMBERS THAT ZWE 
HERE IN THE PHILIPPINES ARE GREATLY PLEASED AND GREATFUL FOR YOUR 
CONTINUED SUPPORT OF THE DEAF PHILIPPINE ASSOC IATIONAVAXX UNDER 
THE CHAIRMAN OF MR. PABLO MORXXX MARIAVNO. BEFORE CHAXXX CHRISTMAS 
WE ARE HAVING A'MOVIE BENEFIT FOR THE ERECTION OF OUR PERMANET 
BUILDING AND WE ARE APPEALING FOR YOUR KINDESS *ND CONTINUED 
SUPPORT SO THE DEAF ASSOCIATION OF THE PHILIPPINES COULD REALIZE 
THEIR DREAM AND HAPPINESS. GA 


THE NAD OF AMERICA CONTINUES TO SUPPORT THE DEAF OF THE PHILIPPINES AND 
AN EFORT WILL BE MADE TO HELP IE POSSIBLE. #9 -43 *S>\9RED WE ARE HONORED 
EY YOUR CALL AND WOULD VERY MUCH APPRECIATE A PICTURE OF THE 
CEREMONIES IF THUIS IS POSSIBLE. WE WOULD LIKE TO PRINT THE PICTURES 
IN OUR NATIONAL MAGAZINE THE JDEAF AMERICAN. 

WE SINCERELY HOPE YOU WILL CONTINUE TO PROSPER AND REALIZE MANY OF THE 
DREAMS THAT ARE BECOMING COMMONPLACE HERE ON THE MAINLANDXM GA 


IN THE NAME OF THE PHILIPPINE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF WE ARE 
THANKING YOU MR. LANKANEAU PLUS EAKO MEMBERS OF YOUR ASSOCIATION 
CCLLEGUES AND DONORS OF YOUR PROMISE TO GIVE US YOUR CONTINUED 
SUPPORT ESPEClAKKY FOR YOUR COMING DONATION FOR THE ERECTION 
OF THE HOME OF THE DEAF HERE OXX IN MANILA. PHILIPPINES. 

WITH ALL OUR APPRECIATION AND YOUR CONTINUED SUCCESS FOR THIS 
HUMANITARIAN PROJECT. SINCERELY YOURS MRS. FERNANDO LOPEZ. GA 


THANK YOU MADAMPM WE SHALL DO WHAT WE CAN TO HELP AND YOU ARE SURE 
OF HEARING FRO’* SOME OF US IN THE NEAR FUTURE. AS TO YOUR PROJECT 
WE WISH YOU SEVERY SUCCES. IT HAS BEEN A PLEASURE TO CONVERSE VITH 
YOU AND THE DEAF OF THE PHILIPPINES. GA 


TELETYPEWRITER CONVERSATION BETWEEN MINNEAPOLIS AND THE PHILIPPINES—Above is the 
opening portion of the teletypewriter exchange between Manila and Minneapolis during the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf banquet. At the other end the Philippine Association of the Deaf was formally opening 
its TTY network. Carl Argila of New Jersey spearheaded the setting up of the Philippines link. 
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LOCAL COMMITTEE REGISTRATION WORKERS—These smiling ladies put in long hours registering 
visitors at the NAD convention in Minneapolis. Seated, left to right: Mrs. James Grenell, Mrs. Susan 
Wernimont, Mrs. Roger Lewison, Mrs. Richard Stifter and Mrs. Larry Bos. Standing, left to right: 
Mrs. Keith Thomson, Mrs. Kay Feely, Mrs. Gordon L. Allen (chairman), Mrs. Kay Baynes, Mrs. Lloyd 
Moe, Mrs. Julia Hefley. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
August 1970 
Income 

National Association of the Deaf 

Affiliation _$ 20.00 

Contributions _ 7.00 

Convention _ 100.00 

Dividends _ 661.44 

Indirect costs for grants _4,169.18 

Membership dues _ 608.00 

Publications 
"Basic Course in 

Communications" _$ 29.75 

Fant _ 164.18 

Riekehof _ 19.80 

Watson _ 33.95 

"Dictionary of Idioms". 40.00 

Others _ 329.01 

Total _ 616.69 

Reimbursements _ 595.00 

Jr. NAD Camp Fund _1,310.00 

Total _$ 8,087.31 

Deaf American 

Bound Volumes _$ 7.00 

Deaf American subscriptions _ 1,303.50 

NAD subscriptions _ 197.00 

Single copies _ 23.00 

Total _$ 1,530.50 

Grants 

Total _____$30,260.00 

Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 


Board meetings __$ 244.00 

Captioned Films _ 146.47 

Convention expenses _ 620.13 

Deaf American (membership) .... 197.00 

Dues and subscriptions _ 2.00 

Executive Secretary's expenses 93.80 

Executive Secretary's salary _ 2,089.00 

F.I.C.A__ 80.14 

Freight _ 20.97 

Insurance _ 39.89 

Inventory _ 1,700.00 

Miscellaneous _ 142.82 

Payroll _ 1,757.30 

Per diem _ 75.51 

Postage _ 197.72 

Professional services _ 942.00 

Rent _ 1,475.00 

Repair and maintenance _ 278.27 

Services rendered _ 2,232.84 

Supplies _ 736.80 

Telephone _ 153.42 

Travel _ 253.15 

Returned checks _ 3.00 

President's expenses _ 200.00 

Jr. NAD Camp _ 5,000.00 

Total _ 


Deaf American 


$18,681.23 


F.I.C.A. _$ 14.40 

Miscellaneous _ 41.60 

Payroll _ 370.00 

Postage—Home Office _ 22.75 

Printing _ 187.25 

Rent _ 10.00 

Supplies _ 35.39 

Telephone _ 25.58 

Travel _ 8.40 

Total _ 


.$ 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


Indirect costs _$1,116.77 

Per diem _ 734.11 


715 37 


Personnel 

F.I.C.A ....-S 89.51 

Insurance _ 60.71 

Salary _3,165.80 

Total _ 3,316.02 

Postage _ 51.84 

Supplies _ 892.40 

Telephone _ 73.52 

Travel _ 516.00 

Total _$ 6,700.66 

Communicative Skills Program 

Administrative costs _ $1,000.00 

Comm./Shipping _ 315.53 

Indirect costs _ 253.79 

Per diem 

Director _$65.00 

Per diem total _ 65.00 

Personnel 

Salaries _$2,391.28 

F.I.C.A. _ 56.97 

Benefits _ 43.21 

Tola I ....- 2,491.46 

Supplies _ 275.44 

Travel 

Director _$25.00 

Total _ 25.00 

Total _$ 4,426.22 


National Census of the Deaf 


Employe benefits 

Insurance _$140.85 

F.I.C.A. .281.28 

Total _ 

Payroll _ 

Per diem _ 

Postage ___ 

Printing _ 

Professional services 


Director and 

Investigators _$1,000.00 

Consultants _ 53.00 

Data processing - 295.75 


Total _ 

Supplies - 

Telephone _ 

Travel _ 

Indirect costs ... 

Total _ 

Grand Total 


$ 422.13 
5,805.77 
156.00 
314.71 
251.00 


1,348.75 

193.26 

71.49 

430.00 

1,798.62 


$10,791.73 

$21,918.81 


SUBSCRIPTION COMPLAINTS 

Complaints regarding subscriptions to 
THE DEAF AMERICAN should be sent 
to Robert F. Lindsey, Circulation Man¬ 
ager, THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. 
Box 1127, Washington, D. C. 20013. Re¬ 
mittances for subscriptions should be 
sent to THE DEAF AMERICAN, Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, 905 Boni- 
fant Street, Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 
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FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 

Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 

When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us . . . 

SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 

Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


Hapttat 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49506 

Sun. Services: 9:45 a.m.; 11:00 a.m.; 7:00 p.m. 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Baptist Bible Institute for the Deaf 
Rev. Jim Sloan, Minister—616-456-8506 
You’ll Come and Visit Us 

A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 

Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 

In Riverside California . . . 

MAGNOLIA AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
8351 Magnolia Avenue 
Riverside, California 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
10:50 a.m.; Training Union, 5:45 p.m.; 
Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: Midweek Services, 7:00 p.m. 
Interpreters for all ages for all church 
activities. 

Dr. Walter A. Pegg, Minister, 689 5700 


When near Dayton, welcome to . . . 

GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 

5965 Lorimer St., Dayton, Ohio 45427 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; morning worship, 
10:45; T.U., 6:30; evening worship, 7:30; Wed. 
prayer service, 7:30. Interpreters, Freeda and 
A1 Vollmer, J. Bowen, F. and G. Ford, Austin 
Fugate. A full church program for the deaf. 
Rev. Clyde Bowen, minister, 268-4095. 

The deaf are welcome to . . . 

EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
(K. and J. Heuser, interpreters) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 

TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 

3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ullrich, teacher 
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National (Eott^rruo of 
irmtafj Deaf 

Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 
2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 
* * * 

Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 

BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Barry Rothman 
35-45 79th St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 11372 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Diane Spanjer 
7801 E. Praine Road, Skokie, Illinois 60076 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Elaine Katz 
2779 Pease Dr., Rocky River, Ohio 44116 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 20002 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

1029 N. Haworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Curtis Robbins 
2100 Linwood Ave., Fort Lee, N.J. 07024 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 

c/o Mrs. Edythe Sheinbaum 

1765 E. 36th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11234 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS¬ 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday - 9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m.. Wed. 6:00 
p.m.. A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat¬ 
urday 8:00 p.m.. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. R. E. Parrish, Asst. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 
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ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


(Oatljnlir 


For information regarding Catholic services 
in Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 
F. Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
New York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768- 
9756. 
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WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 
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When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L .Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Hirtljpratt 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Walter L. Busby, pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 949-9712 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr.. Columbus. Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Sunday School: 9:00 a.m. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Norbert E. Borchardt, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 

OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 

Church services at 10:00 a.m. 
Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 


When in Los Angeles, welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90006 
Le Roy Mason, pastor 
Church service every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Bible class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsor of Pilgrim Senior Citizen 
Housing Development Corp. 

Pilgrim Tower: Chaplain Rev. A. T. Jonas 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

(Across the street near Western Penna 
School for the Deaf) 

Bible Class, 10 a.m. — Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 
Rev. George C. Ring, pastor 
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THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 
FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, III. 

Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 

Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 

NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 
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GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 

Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 

380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
243 Trinity Ave. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30303 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday evenings 
2nd week of month on Sat., Famous 
Bank Nite in Southeast 
English title movie on Sun. evening 
Doyle Norris, president 
Mrs. Sallie Curtis, secretary 
Billy Stephenson, treasurer 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 

Free to All —All Welcome 


When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

2nd Saturday of each month 
Polly Bennett, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 

3840 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

Clarence Morgan, president 
Mrs. Viola M. Templeton, secretary 
Open every Saturday night 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 
INC. 

and SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sim. - Business meet¬ 
ings. except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Milton Cohen, president 
David A. Rabinowitz, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Barbara Streicher, president 
Rosie Davis, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When visiting the Golden State, 
welcome to 

THE GOLDEN WEST CLUB 
3221 Independence Avenue 
South Gate, California 90280 

Open every weekend. 

Bank Nite every Saturday. 
Door Prizes every Saturday. 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Leslie Massey, secretary 


When in Woodside, welcome to 

LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
58-14 Roosevelt Ave. 

Woodside, Queens, N.Y. 11377 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
Charles Noddin, secy.-treas. 


Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday of month 


Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Ronald Byington, secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The greatest and oldest club of the deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 
Everyone heartily welcome— 

Open Saturdays 

8501 Wallingford Ave., N. 

Seattle, Wash. 98103 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 
Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Robert Glass, secretary 


When in Rochester, welcome to 

ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

1275 & 1279 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 

Open Fri., Sat. eves. Sun. afternoon 
and eve. 

Russell Cooper, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 

1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Miss lone Dibble, secretary 


When in MONTREAL visit 
LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC 
(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorlmier 
Open daily till closing 
Guy Hamel, president 
A. Chicoine, secretary and manager 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, INC. 

4051 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19140 

Open Wed. and Friday eves. 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and eves. 
English title movies on Wed. eves. 
Business meetings on 2nd Fridays of month 
Harold Campbell, secretary 


We’ve moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 

Miss Mary Ross, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Dorothy Gornall 
8032 E. Lewis Ave. 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 85257 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night. Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


When in Toledo, Ohio, welcome to— 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1809 Adams St., Toledo, Ohio 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday Eves. 
Business meeting 2nd Saturday of month 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 

THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 

Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 














